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EDITORIAL 


THE PROSPECT FOR FURTHER EXPLORATION? 


Parapsychology is a science for the future. There has not been 
much time, as the sciences go, for it to acquire a past of very great 
magnitude. But if it is to have a proper future, it will have to have, 
and maintain, an effective program and the laboratories and per- 
sonnel to carry it out. It is, therefore, one of the main experiments 
of parapsychology today to find out whether a research laboratory 
wholly devoted to that field can maintain itself and achieve some 
sort of permanent, official status with assurance of continued sup- 
port. While one such laboratory has existed and functioned for 
more than twenty years at Duke University, it has had throughout 
that period, and still has today, no assurance of continuation cover- 
ing more than a few years ahead. 

There are, however, some reassuring considerations. The re- 
search activities in parapsychology have now actually become very 
widespread geographically. There is in this field today a network 
of active research interrelationships over the world such as never 
before existed. There is a certain amount of contact and collabora- 
tion between experimental workers extending over Great Britain, 
Australia, Sweden, Holland, South Africa, Germany, Austria, 
Chile, India, Norway, France, Italy, and Japan. These connections 
indicate a spirit and vitality in the research that is general and inter- 
national and in no sense localized. Without such an active urge to 
inquire as these researches indicate, no amount of security and sup- 

* The editorial presented here is a section from J. B. Rhine’s forthcoming book, 


The New World of the Mind which is to be published this fall by William Sloane 
Associates of New York City. (Copyright 1953, by J. B. Rhine.) 
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port and guarantees for the future would accomplish anything. In 
the past it has been the actual research findings and their implications 
that have won such support as the field has had. This present 
broadly extended research activity is, then, at least some justifica- 
tion for the expectation of continued advancement and continued 
support. 

But parapsychology is not for impatient people. Some of the 
fainter hearts who venture into this difficult field become discour- 
aged when they find that, after what seems to them a great many 
years, these skittish phenomena have still not been brought under 
control and still have to be caught with the elaborate dragnet of 
statistics. It is depressing to these overexpectant folks that on this 
point there is not even a sure prospect for the future, for of course no 
one knows whether or not there will be any way to get reliable con- 
trol over psi capacity. So long, then, as no one can plan on a 
development program for practical application or even for a sure- 
fire demonstration, the whole future of parapsychology would seem 
to be uncertain and the field full of risks for the explorer. 

But such easily discouraged folk see only half of the picture. 
All that is now known about psi definitely ties it in as part of natural 
science. Elusive though it is, psi responds to the methods of study 
that have been effective with other difficult and elusive phenomena 
in nature. Admittedly it may take a longer time than usual to get 
hold of its underlying principles and to develop such control over 
it as its nature allows. But at least there is nothing to indicate that 
such control is impossible. This stage of ignorance about a phe- 
nomenon is always discouraging, because no one can estimate how 
great it is or how long before it will be removed. But there is cer- 
tainly no reason why continued research wil! not reveal what remains 
to be discovered about the psi functions, and when it does it will 
bring the same added power over them that understanding always 
gives, allowing an intelligent instead of a blind use of the principles 
discovered. When work with psi capacities reaches the point where 
it is an applied science and can be converted into skills and arts, and 
when experimenters can be trained to work intelligently with the 
capacities they are investigating, the status of parapsychology will 
be transformed. Naturally, no one knows how soon that will be. 
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It is also discouraging to some would-be parapsychologists, that 
as yet no sure professional future can be promised in that field of 
research. There are in this country no endowed or otherwise estab- 
lished chairs or professorships in parapsychology permanently set 
up to provide a full-time career, either in research or practice or 
teaching. This is a depressing outlook to those who, stirred by the 
sense of importance of the field, would like to devote their lives to 
it in spite of its hazards and handicaps. 

Yet this, again, is only one aspect of the situation. First of all, 
this difficulty is a normal one for any new field. But there is always 
the possibility for the individual with sufficient resolution and hardi- 
hood to make a way for himself as most of the past and present 
workers in parapsychology have done. To do so, of course, requires 
special adaptability, as pioneering ventures always do. The establish- 
ment just announced of a professorship in parapsychology at the 
University of Utrecht in itself is a step forward, even though as yet 
the incumbent (Dr. W. H. C. Tenhaeff) is supported by funds from 
outside the University. 

Aside from professorships, the most logical basis for the estab- 
lishment of a parapsychology profession is on the practice of coun- 
seling. A number of professional groups—as, for example, the 
psychoanalysts—established themselves in this manner. There are 
in the world today, as the parapsychology mailbag shows, many 
thousands of people who have problems involving psi on which they 
would like to have competent counsel. These problems may be in 
the form of anxieties produced by the puzzling experiences of some 
member of the family—a child that unaccountably guesses the 
answer too often for the usual explanations; a mother who has re- 
current dreams of apparent premonitions concerning her soldier son; 
a business man who has been playing hunches all his life with ap- 
parent success but now wonders what is behind them; a priest whose 
experiences appear to bring him extrasensory knowledge, but which 
worry his bishop; a wife whose husband went down in a plane over 
Tibet but whose psi experiences at the time lead her to hope he still 
lives; a husband who wants help in deciding whether the messages 
and signs he is receiving are from his deceased wife; an artist who 
wants to develop the fullest possible rapport, including telepathic, 
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with her subject ; a poor chap who needs to be helped over the belief 
that telepathy is being used to hurt him; a young bride whose soldier 
husband on far distant foreign soil wants to know all about how to 
test the contact he feels he has with her—and so on. The mere 
listing would fill pages. 

When and how successfully a profession of trained and well- 
qualified counselors could take over this area of responsibility re- 
mains to be seen. That such a professional development should 
come about is, however, almost inevitable; and the sooner such 
service is taken out of the hands of those not trained or qualified 
to handle it the better it will be for the many thousands who consult 
the various types of occult advisers available in most of the larger 
communities of the world. 

There is still another drawback in parapsychology and one that 
has already been discussed—the lack of professional recognition. 
Being cold-shouldered by his fellow scientists is a real handicap to 
the research worker even if it does not disturb his equanimity. One 
effect is that it is difficult for him to get a share of the available 
research funds from philanthropic foundations or other normal 
sources. (Could not at least one foundation be set up to help ex- 
plorers, on the merits of their problems and methods at the stage 
when they need it most?) Lack of recognition may also cut him 
off from natural contacts with scientific organizations, and he may 
never in an ordinary lifetime have the usual satisfactions and rewards 
that accompany or constitute the customary marks of recognition. 
While the seasoned worker may be fairly well resigned to this state 
of affairs, the younger man or woman is, in some cases, deterred 
from entering a profession that offers so austere a prospect. 

The matter of recognition has its other aspects, too. In the 
first place, for any field of work that really has a sound basis the 
period of illegitimacy is only a temporary state. One needs but 
to read a bit of scientific history to see that, as a rule, the more a 
valid discovery is initially resisted, the more attention is accorded 
it and the contributors when it finally is accepted. Are there any 
signs already that the tide is beginning to turn for parapsychology ? 
The state of outspoken criticism is nearly over and one hears many 
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fair words spoken in private, and a few are even beginning to ap- 
pear in print. 

As usual with new intellectual challenges, there is more interest 
among professional groups of Western Europe than here. Those of 
Great Britain and the Netherlands especially are advanced in their 
reactions to psi. Many of the leading scientific societies and uni- 
versities in those countries have held official lecture series or con- 
ferences on parapsychology. In this country we are not, I think, 
likely to trail Europe on such matters by more than a decade or 
two. Even among American psychologists the percentage of 
respondents open-minded to ESP in Warner’s survey (referred to 
in Chapter II]) was somewhat greater after fourteen years. There 
are other signs, too, of a greater readiness on the part of the Amer- 
ican scientist to have a look at the case for psi. 

Again, there has been frequent mention throughout this book 
that philosophical difficulties have been a serious handicap to the 
acceptance of the psi investigations. It is even safe to say that 
had it not been for the disturbing philosophical implications inherent 
in the results of the psi researches (the conflict with materialism) 


nobody would be deeply disturbed today over the status of para- 


psychology one way or the other; but there would be little interest 
in it either. 


The future ought, however, to be reasonably bright as far as 
the philosophy of psi is concerned. Philosophers have never shown 
so much interest in it as they are doing both here and in Europe. 
In fact, one of the signs of progress is the fact that, now that the 
psychologists have stopped quarreling, at least publicly, over the 
psi problems, the philosophers have in much greater number begun 
to take the results seriously. They would not be doing that if the 
results were still too hot to handle. The philosophers should at 
least be able to clear up for the psychologists the confusion em- 
bedded in their minds over a fancied linkage between psi and a 
theory of absolute body-mind dualism of the Cartesian order; such 
dualism holds special terrors for a psychologist. 

Nevertheless, with all these bolstering explanations, it is only 
fair to say that the prospects for the future of parapsychology are 
far from certain in any respect; no one can realize this so well as 
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those who have been trying to make it a full-time occupation. The 
work is becoming more technical and specialized and difficult; it 
needs not only fully concentrated research workers but also teams 
of such specialists to handle its larger projects. And even though 
they must all come eventually, there is no assurance of early recog- 
nition or support for any of the research developments or of any 
dependable application of psi ability that would materially alter its 
status. 

On the other hand, the research explorer does not have to have 
certainty. He can well be content to realize that the odds against 
him in the parapsychology field are, if anything, declining; the 
hardest battles are over and possibly, too, the hardest times. At 
least one can say that dim as it still is, the future looks brighter 
today than it ever did. The state to which every research worker 
aspires is nearer to realization, one in which he can go ahead free 
and unhampered to the highest goals of his inquiry. What is 
perhaps stil! the most reliable assurance of continued support is 
the fact that today a much larger and better educated section of 
the public is interested in the researches in parapsychology than ever 
was the case in the history of this country. For this, thanks are 
due mainly to the science writers and editors of the daily press and 
the magazines. This audience, more than it realizes, is upholding 
the arms of the research worker by the fair and open-minded in- 
terest it has taken in what he is doing. This public interest is the 
best guarantee of a future for parapsychology, a future of sound, 
critical, constructive research that will stop on no problems that 
concern the transcendent nature of personality until man knows 
himself as fully as he can be known. 

The future of parapsychology must depend, however, more 
upon the good judgment used in choosing and formulating in the 
correct order the pertinent problems to be investigated than on any 
of the secondary considerations I have just discussed, however im- 
portant they may be in their place. Such choice if impractical could 
almost completely stall an already slow-going advance; or if too 
far out from the central interesis of the supporting group, it might 
cost the research its never very adequate support; or if not well 
oriented scientifically it could bog down the research in a welter of 
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confused interpretations and lose the hard-won respect it has gained 
through the years. It seems, therefore, worth while to take as the 
subject for the last chapter the question of what problems ought 
to have highest priority in the research work ahead. Finding the 
right perspective on the problems and taking them in the proper 
order is half of the secret of keeping research efforts effective. 


J. BR. 





A TEST OF ESP IN CATS 


By Karuis Osis AND EstHer Bonp Foster’ 





ABSTRACT: In a previously published report, Dr. Osis described an experi- 
ment with cats, the results of which suggested that both experimenter and cat 
contributed to the psi effect. The present experiment was an attempt to ex- 
clude the experimenter as far as possible as a source of whatever psi the results 
might show. In the main experiment, the animal was put into an enclosed 
runway at the end of which it had to choose between two food cups, one 
containing food and one not. The cups were placed according to a randomly 
selected order and the experimenter did not know which cup contained the 
food. The cat was given a mild electric shock for one or two of the failures 
in each run of ten trials. In part of the runs—those in which the testing 
conditions were assumed to be pleasant for the cat—it was predicted that 
the scoring would be above chance; and in those runs in which the testing 
conditions were assumed to be unpleasant for the cat, it was predicted that 
the scoring would be below chance. The overall results bore out this pre- 
diction: the total of 640 trials gave a statistically significant difference be- 
tween high- and low-aim trials. 

An analysis was also done to determine the effect of side habit (that is, 
a rigid tendency to go to one side of the apparatus to get food). The cats 
were first divided according to whether they had been successful or un- 
successful subjects in the high-aim, low-aim section of the tests. It was found 
that the successful cats made higher deviations on those trials which showed 
less side habit than on those which showed more. The difference was statis- 
tically significant. An analysis of the data of the previously reported ex- 
periment showed similar effects —Ed. 





Ix THE December, 1952, issue of this JouRNAL one of us (K. O.) 
reported an experiment which was concerned with the question of 
the operation of psi between man and cat (4). The results, which 
were statistically significant, suggested that man and cat were 
both contributing to the psi effects. It was stated at the end 
of that paper that the next objective was to see if results could be 
obtained under conditions that excluded the experimenters as con- 
tributing factors and allowed the effects to be explainable only in 
terms of the cat’s own ESP ability. The aim of this second ex- 
periment was to work toward that end. 


PREPARATORY WORK 
The procedure of the present experiment was developed grad- 
ually during an exploratory period.? It proved to be somewhat 
* The investigations covered in this report were supported in part by a grant 


from the Rockefeller Foundation. . 
* The work was influenced at every stage by suggestions from the research 
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difficult to create the kind of psychological situation which would 
motivate an animal to use any possible clairvoyant capacity it might 
have. Anecdotal material in abundance strongly suggests that ani- 
mals do use ESP in several natural situations (5). There have 
been instances in which an animal showed orientation toward home, 
toward its young, or even toward its master for which ESP is the 
only clear-cut hypothesis now available. There are also many cases 
in which an animal appears to have used ESP in anticipating his 
absent master’s arrival, even though the arrival came at an unex- 
pected time and the master was still some distance away when the 
expectant attitude manifested itself. There are only a few observa- 
tions of apparent extrasensory awareness of the approach of danger 
(enemies, accidents, etc.) on the part of animals, and there are 
very few observations indicating the use of ESP by an animal in 
the location of food. Yet food and danger, unfortunately, are the 
only stimuli easily available for laboratory tests. The laboratory 
situation seemed to make it necessary for us to use these stimuli 
in spite of the fact that according to the anecdotal material they 
are not the best ones for eliciting ESP responses. 

W. Neuhaus (2, 3) and Kriiger and Vogelberg (1) carried out 
experiments on the direction-finding capacities of mice. They ob- 
tained no definite results when food alone was the stimulus, but 
they did obtain significant results when they used as stimuli both 
food, as reward for success, and mild electric shock, as punishment 
for errors. These findings suggested to us that the combination 
of food and electric shock might make the test situation more favor- 
able for ESP functioning. 


Exploratory Tests Involving Choice between 
Two Equal Food Cups 
In the previously published work with cats (4) at this labora- 


tory, the animal was placed in an enclosed runway containing turns 
and obstacles, at the end of which there were two food cups, both 


staff of the Parapsychology Laboratory, to whom the experimenters are muth 
indebted. The actual testing is divided into two periods: the preparatory experi- 
ments and the first half of the main experiment, which were carried out with one 
experimenter ; and the second half of the main experiment, which was carried out 
with two experimenters. For convenience, the pronoun “I” will be used to refer 
to K. O., the experimenter during the first period, and “we” to refer to K. O. and 
E. F. when both experimenters were present. 
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containing food. It was the task of the “agent” or experimenter 
to try to influence the cat to choose that one of the two cups that 
had been selected as the target. Some exploratory work on the 
cat’s ability to score above “chance” in a rather loosely designed 
clairvoyance situation had also been done in this first experiment. 
The slight deviation obtained in these trials, however, led me to 
think that there was little chance of obtaining good results by using 
the same methods again in the later series of experiments. There- 
fore, I started the present series of tests with some further explor- 
ing in an effort to improve the technique already used in the tests 
covered in the earlier report (that is, with the food in both cups). 
In these trials, which preceded the main experiment, I tried various 
innovations: barriers were placed in the cat’s path, the level of the 
path was varied, a preliminary feeding place was introduced just 
before the cat’s choice point, and cats were tested at different 
lengths of time after their last feeding. Only the addition of the 
feeding place before the choice point gave any indication of improved 
scores. 

This early work in search of a method for getting a better rate 
of scoring seemed to show that it was possible to select subjects. 
Some cats scored near chance all the time while others occasionally 
gave definitely positive or negative deviations. Work was discon- 
tinued with about half of the three dozen cats since they consistently 
gave chance scores. Later retesting on some of them in the same 
apparatus gave no extrachance results. 

It was the experimenter’s impression that the success of the cats 
varied widely. Most of them appeared to be good only in some 
periods and to score at or near the chance average on other days. 
The cats’ moods, their relationship to the experimenter, the degree 
of their hunger, the room temperature, and other unknown factors 
seemed to cause fluctuations in the scoring level. 

It was tentatively concluded, therefore, that the selection of cats 
to be used as subjects should be considered only as a first step. A 
second selection seemed to be required to separate the cats that were 
capable of getting a suggestively positive deviation from those that 
were on a low or even negative scoring level for any given time. An 


exploratory series was planned in which the two types of selection 
would be used systematically. 
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Exploratory Tests with Food in One Cup 


In order to see whether results could be obtained that would 
be best explainable in terms of the cats’ own ESP, I wanted to test 
them in a situation allowing only clairvoyance to function. The 
more general procedure used for the work of the first report was 
designed for the use of two cups, both containing food, so that the 
cat, being inclined equally toward both, might be susceptible to any 
telepathic influence by the “agent.” The clairvoyance test proce- 
dure, on the other hand, called for food in only one cup so that 
the cat could react to the objective difference between the two. I 
decided also to add to the experiment the use of a mild electric 
shock associated with error. 

In these new tests, however, only chance results were obtained 
in the first 636 trials ; that is, with food in only one of the two cups, 
with the experimenter sometimes screened and sometimes not, and 
with the administration of mild electric shock after each error (see 
Table 1). The shocks, instead of facilitating ESP scoring, seemed to 
block the cat from using any ESP. Furthermore, the data did not 
show any of the usual internal differences or secondary effects, such 
as decline effects, that have become well-known earmarks of ESP. 


Table 1 


RESULTS OF EXPLORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN WuicH ELrEctric SHock Was 
ADMINISTERED AFTER EACH ERROR 





Type of Procedure Number of Trials Deviation 





Mild shock, experimenter screened........... 247 —3.5 
Increased shock, experimenter screened...... . 104 0 
Mild shock, experimenter unscreened........ 285 





Ws xk xed oc cnds 636 








As a next step in the exploratory work I tried three types of 
apparatus presenting differences in approach paths or choice points 
and involving no electric shock. The kittens responded differently 
in these three types of apparatus (see Table 2). In the first there 
was an avoidance of the food box to the extent that the kitten gave 
a significant deviation of —18 with P = .0013. In the second and 
third, the deviations were positive but not to an extrachance degree. 
The variation in results among the three types of apparatus is so 
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Table 2 


RESULTS oF ExpLoRATORY TESTS WITH THREE Types or Apparatus Not 
Usinc E.ectric SHOCK 





Type of Apparatus | Number of Trials Dev. 





126 ~18 
44 +7 
277 

| 





x?= 17.4 (2 d.f.) 
P = .0002 


large that the probability of its being found in a random sample 
of the same population is only .0002. 

In spite of the fact that this stage of the exploration seemed to 
give some success in developing proper conditions for ESP func- 
tioning, I did not work any further along this line because the two 
best subjects died and because the conditions tended to cultivate 
rigid side habits (a rigid preference for the right or the left food 
cup). 

In the next step I tried to use a sufficient number of electric 
shocks to keep the cat alert and to weaken its side habits, but not 
enough to make it grossly insecure. A shock of medium strength 
was administered after one or two of the failures in each run of 
ten trials, but no more than two failures were punished. I tried 
to shock for those erroneous trials in which the cat chose the same 
side it had been choosing for several preceding trials or for those 
erroneous trials in which it went to one side with no apparent regard 
to the other side. The first results were very promising. In 106 
trials the cat made 36 correct responses and 70 incorrect responses 
(deviation = —17; CR = 3.30; P = .001). The large negative 
deviation was contributed mainly by two cats, Baltins and Pelecitis. 
These preliminary results seemed to justify going on to the main 
experiment. 

THe Main EXPERIMENT 


The main experiment, called the M series (for “mixed shock— 
nonshock”’), consisted of four subseries called Mi, Me, Ms, and Ma. 
Apparatus 


The apparatus for this part of the work was made mostly of 
half-inch wire mesh (see Figure 1). The approach box is lettered 


























Fic. 1. Apparatus used in Main Experiment. 


A and the decision box D. Under the table on which the appara- 
tus was placed there was a cardboard channel leading from the ex- 
perimenter EF; to the other end of the apparatus and emerging in 
the approach box at the place marked C. The decision box was 
divided in the middle for two-thirds of its length with wire mesh. 
On the floor of each side there were electric grills, Gi and Ge, for 
shocking the cat if desired. The end of the decision box toward 
the experimenter had two mesh doors, one for each division, that 
opened out on platform P. S was a wallboard screen that reached 
from the level of the table to above the head of the experimenter. 
In the middle of S there was a small window of dark blue plastic 
(Gray Audograph record material with no hole) extending from 
the level of P to a height of 2%”. This enabled experimenter Ei 
to observe the cat but did not allow him to see into the food cup 
located at R (right) and L (left) because they were 4” higher 
than the window. (For the earlier stages of work with a single 
experimenter the window was higher than the cups, but the ex- 
perimeter was never aware of seeing the food in the cup. ) 

F was a fan with 16-inch blades that delivered a strong stream 
of air through 6-inch tubes, T: and Te, into the decision box directed 
away from the animal and toward R and L in order to keep the 
cat from smelling the food in one of the cups. Thin threads hung 
down from the top of the apparatus as wind indicators. These 
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were watched during the experimenting to insure that the wind was 
constantly blowing in the desired direction. In the last two series 
of the main experiment the second experimenter sat at Ez. Another 
screen (S2) prevented her from seeing the cups in the apparatus. 
The switch controlling the shock was regulated by FE: and the 
strength of the current on the grills was regulated by a simple in- 
duction coil in the circuit. 

Procedure 


The basic procedure was as follows: For the first two subseries, 
M: and Mz, there was one experimenter. For the remaining two 
subseries, there were two. In M: and M2 an assistant, who was not 
to handle the cat at the experimental session, prepared ten pairs of 
cups (cardboard containers), putting a fraction of an ounce of 
horsemeat into one cup of each pair. She put tight covers on the 
cups and put the pairs in a box. Sometimes cups for an entire 
experimental session were set up at once. The experimenter was 
not informed as to which cup contained food. The cups were ar- 
ranged in the same relative positions they were to occupy in the 
apparatus, the one with the food being on the lefthand side or the 
righthand side in each pair according to a random series (odd and 
even digits) taken from Tippett’s tables. The targets had been 
made up, by someone not connected with the experiment, in sheets 
of forty entries indicating left or right. 

In subseries Ms and Ma when a second experimenter, E. F., 
was present for double observation and recording, she usually sat 
at the position marked Ez on the apparatus diagram. Her position 
was most favorable for noting when the cat crossed the dividing 
partition of the decision box. When the cat’s head crossed this 
critical point, E. F. said, “All right.” E. F. and K. O. made inde- 
pendent records of which side was chosen. There were only two 
or three discrepancies between these records, and on these trials 
the score that reduced the cat’s deviation on the run was the one 
that was counted. In order that E. F., as well as K. O., should 
not know which cup contained the food, K. O. re-randomized the 
cups by interchanging some of them according to the order of the 
colors of playing cards in a pack shuffled just before he entered the 
room. In a few trials by one cat, E. F. sat at Ei and handled the 
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cat while K. O. sat at E2 and called out the moment of choice. In 
these few trials K. O. prepared the cups. 

Experimenter E; brought the cat into the experimental room 
and introduced it into the channel below the table. The cat was 
given a bit of horsemeat to eat there in order to keep him pleasantly 
occupied while the experimenter prepared for the trial. The ex- 
perimenter took a pair of cups from the box and opened them on 
platform P, reaching around the screen with the cups out of his 
sight. He placed the cups at L and R without shifting their relative 
positions. The cat came through the channel into approach box A, 
approached the decision box D, and chose which approach to enter 
to look for the food in one of the cups. The experimenter watched 
through the blue cellophane window. If the cat started to eat, the 
experimenter opened the door so that it could come out for the 
next trial after it had finished the food. If he saw the kitten ap- 
proach the cup and then draw back, he assumed it had chosen the 
empty cup. On some of these wrong choices he gave the cat a mild 
electric shock. After each wrong choice the cat had to turn and 
go around the partition to the cup on the other side before he could 
get his food. He was then released for the next trial. The side on 


which the cat’s head first passed the beginning of the dividing parti- 
tion was scored as the cat’s choice. At this point no cat could see 
into the cups. The recording of which side contained the food was 
subsequently checked against the lists used by the assistant in pre- 
paring the cups. 


The same procedure was followed for subseries Ms and M4 when 
there were two experimenters. Ee in these series had the additional 
duty of preparing the food cups. 

The first trials in the main experiment for each cat with this 
apparatus were for training purposes and were “off the record,” 
so that we might determine beforehand whether the cat was in a 
period likely to produce good scores. If the cat seemed to be in a 
“chance” period he was eliminated for the time being; if he appeared 
to be doing consistently positive or negative scoring he was put “on 
the record.” If, during the experiment, a cat’s scoring dropped to 
the expected chance average, he was put off the record until he 
again showed evidence of productive scoring. The same system 
was sometimes resorted to when a cat developed a side habit, in 
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which case we sometimes tried to retrain him by putting food in 
the nonfavored position only. In this case the trials were labeled 
“nonrandom” and “off the record.” 

Separate data sheets were used for off-the-record and on-the- 
record trials. The predetermined length of on-the-record runs was 
10 trials for any particular kitten on any particular occasion, and 
the decision of putting a run on the record was made before the 
cat was put into the apparatus for the first trial. An on-the-record 
run was terminated with less than 10 trials only in the few instances 
in which the cat refused to make a choice for ten minutes. If a 
cat’s scoring dropped to the expected chance average or if he de- 
veloped a side habit, he was put back, at the end of that run, onto 
the off-record trials until he again showed sufficient indication of 
productive scoring in either direction. 

In the four mixed shock-nonshock series that were planned, 
shock was to be given for some failures, as previously described, 
but most of the failures were to be punished only by the absence 
of food in the cup first chosen. The length of each subseries was 
set at 200 trials, but the experimenters reserved the right to termi- 
nate any subseries that seemed to be giving no indication of suc- 
cess. Because of the observed short periods of good scoring level, 
good results were expected in some of the subseries though not 
necessarily in the pooled totals. 

Subseries M: was planned as high aim; that is, it was predicted 
that the cats would score above mean chance expectation. The cats 
gave a large negative deviation at first and then swung over to a 
positive deviation. The two tendencies canceled each other out and 
the subseries was terminated after 140 trials (of 200 planned) with 
the score quite near the level of chance expectation. 

Subseries Mz, Ms, and Mz were planned to utilize such spon- 
taneous changes in direction of deviation as that found in subseries 
M:. There were to be 200 trials in each of the subseries: 100 trials 
for high aim and 100 for low aim, without any rigidly prescribed 
order for their performance. In the high-aim trials the cats were 
handled very affectionately. In the low-aim trials, however, we 
tried to make things unpleasant for the cat; for example, we rubbed 
its fur the wrong way, held it back from food, darkened the room, 
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increased the wind in the pathway, and forced the cat to smell or 
taste some disliked medicine. 

The general results are shown in Table 3. The difference be- 
tween the high-aim and low-aim scores of one of the two single- 
experimenter subseries was significant (P = .002), as was also 
one of the two double-experimenter subseries (P = .016). 


Table 3 


GENERAL RESULTS IN MIXED SHOCK-NONSHOCK SERIES FOR HIGH AND 
Low AIM 
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xX? for 4 series = 15.4 (44.f.); P = .005. (See text.) 


Since the experiment was set up to consider the individual series, 
a proper evaluation of the over-all significance would be to sum the 
squared critical ratios of the high-aim, low-aim difference for each 
series as a chi-square value with as many degrees of freedom as 
there are separate CR’s. We took the obtained CRa’s of the com- 
pleted series and assumed CRa’s of zero for the two incompleted 
series. This gives a chi square of 15.4 with 4d.f. (P = .005). If 
the evaluation is made from the difference between the pooled high- 
aim trials and the pooled low-aim trials in the four series, the CRa 
is 2.70 with a probability of .007. 

The more significant subseries had approximately equal devia- 
tions on high and low aim. However, the direction of deviation 
on the M4 low-aim series was positive, and the totai for all the low- 
aim series was not significant. The total score of high-aim trials 


for three subseries (M4 contained no high-aim trials) was signifi- 
cant (P = .009). 


As a basis for a secondary analysis of the results, we asked a 
colleague who had seen only the total trials for each subject to 
separate the subjects according to whether or not they were success- 
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ful or unsuccessful scorers in their separate categories of high and 
low aim, ‘successful’ and “unsuccessful” referring, of course, to 
the point of view of the experimenter and not that of the cats. In 
other words, the successful kittens were those whose total deviation 
for the high-aim trials was positive and whose total deviation for 
the low-aim trials was negative. We expected that any internal 
lawfulness in the data would be more likely to occur in the trials of 
the more outstanding cats. We wished to make certain in carry- 
ing out these analyses that our selection of data was not influenced 
by any prior knowledge of possible internal trends. Table 4 shows 
the results of the six cats that took part in the experiment as 
separated by the independent observer into successful and unsuccess- 
ful subjects. One subject, Baltins, was independently significant 
in terms of the CR of the difference between high- and low-aim 
trials. There was some variation among the subjects, though it 
was not significant. 


Table 4 


HicuH- aANp Low-A1im RESULTS For S1x Cats Divipep INTO “SUCCESSFUL” 
“UNSUCCESSFUL” SUBJECTS 





| 
| DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
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Pelecitis. . = +1 140 0 





























One of the main difficulties in animal experimentation is the 
prevention of fixed habits that interfere with: the general objective; 
for example, the habit of turning regularly to one given side. It 
was in connection with these side habits that we carried out the 
secondary analyses referred to. We felt that conditions were not 
favorable to ESP when the cat kept going to one side regardless 
of where he found food. Early in the course of Ms we discussed 
this matter and thought we might arbitrarily regard a cat as having 
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a side habit after it had gone three times in succession to one side. 
We expected a larger proportional deviation to be made on those 
trials when the cat varied his response than on those trials when he 
continued to go to one side after he had already gone there three 
times. We expected the largest average deviation to occur on the 
trial on which the cat changed his response. 

The results of this analysis for side habit are given in Table 
5. The solid line in Figure 2 gives the data of Section A of Table 
5 in graph form. The cats’ first trial following a change of sides 
and the second successive trial to the same side gave the highest 


Table 5 
RESULTS OF ANALYSIS FOR SIDE HABIT IN M SERIES 
A. Successful Subjects 
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x? of dif. between trials with less side habit and trials with more side habit =6.71 (1 d.f.), P<.O1. 


B. Unsuccessful Subjects 
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MEMBERS OF SUCCESSIVE CALL SEQUENCES 

ric. 2. Graph showing percentage of success as related to strength of side habit 
in the M series and in the previous experiment. The solid line represents the 
ratio of responses in the direction of aim to total selected trials in the M series. 
The dotted line represents the ratio of responses in the direction of the prevailing 
scoring tendency to total trials selected for the study in the previous series. 

scoring rates; the third successive trial gave a lower rate; and more 
than three successive trials to the same side gave no success in scor- 
ing. The successful cats, then, gave deviations according to what 
we expected. The difference between the score for these cats for 
the first three successive times to one side and that for the fourth and 


later successive times to that side is significant at the one percent 
level. There is a contrast, but not a significant one, between the 
“changed” trials (that is, the first trial to a different side) and all 
others. 


We made no prediction about the unsuccessful cats since we 
assumed that their scores might represent merely chance behavior. 
The difference between their scores on the trials indicating more 
side habit and the trials indicating less side habit was insignificant. 

The contrast in scoring between the trials showing more side 
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habit and those showing less side habit for the successful cats is a 
second indication that the cats’ responses were not chance-deter- 
mined. This effect is statistically independent of the total deviation 
from chance. We have seen that the high-aim trials contributed 
a greater total deviation than did the low-aim trials. On the other 
hand, the contrast in scoring between trials showing more side habit 
and those showing less is slightly greater for the low-aim trials. 
If we calculate the chi square of the difference for low-aim trials 
alone, we obtain y? = 5.13; 1 d.f.; P < .03. 

After having found the interesting secondary effects in the 
present experiment, we decided to apply a similar analysis for side 
habits to the data of the previously published experiment. In that 
work the largest deviations from chance were shown when the 
trials were divided into those done in the first and those done in 
the second half of the series for each human agent, and those done 
in the morning and those in the afternoon. EK. F., who had not 
seen any data of the first experiment except those given in the pub- 
lished report, proposed that we take these divisions as the basis for 
our secondary analysis. 

The morning runs of the first half-series gave the highest posi- 
tive deviation ; the afternoon trials of the second half gave a signifi- 
cant negative deviation; and the CRa between the two was 
significant. We concluded that the difference was based on varia- 
tions in the functioning of ESP during those periods of the tests. 
That is, the morning trials of the first half of the series were a 
period favorable to positive scoring; the afternoon trials of the 
second half were a period favorable to negative scoring or psi miss- 
ing. This is the same assumption we made before in explaining the 
difference between high aim and low aim in the M series. There- 
fore, we treated the trials done in the morning in the first half of 
the series as we had the high-aim M trials. We treated the trials 
done in the afternoon of the second half as we had the low-aim M 
trials; that is, we considered a minus score a success (“with aim’) 
since it occurred under conditions that appeared to favor low scor- 
ing and a plus score a failure (‘‘against aim’). For these pooled 
trials, the difference between trials showing less side habit and trials 
showing more side habit gives a 7* of 8.47 (1 d.f.), P = .004. (See 
Table 6.) The trials done in the morning in the first half of the 
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series are independently significant, with x? = 7.02 (1 df.); P = 
.008. The second-half trials done in the afternoon give a negative 
deviation for the trials showing less side habit and no deviation for 
the trials showing more side habit, but the difference is not signifi- 
cant. We made no prediction for the second-half trials done in the 
morning and the first-half trials done in the afternoon. These trials 
showed no significant contrast. 

The dotted line in Figure 2 gives the data of Section A of 
Table 6 in graph form. The graphs for this and for the M series 
(solid line) are quite similar. 


Table 6 


RESULTS OF ANALYSIS FOR SIDE HABIT IN PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED SERIES 


A. Trials of First Half of Series Done in the Morning (I—A.M.) 
and Second Half Done in the Afternoon (II—P.M.) 
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x? of dif. between trials with less side habit and trials with more side habit =8.47 (1 d.f.), P<.004. 


B. Trials of the First Half Done in Afternoon (I—P.M.) and Second 
Half Done in the Morning (II—A.M.) 
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The reader will remember that for each experiment we have 
pooled some high-aim trials and some low-aim trials. In order to 
see how similar the results for low and high aim were for both 
the present and the previously published experiment, we pooled the 
high-aim trials of the successful cats in the present experiment with 
the morning trials of the first half of the series of the previous ex- 
periment. We also pooled the low-aim trials of the successful cats 
in the present experiment with the afternoon trials of the second 
half of the series of the previous experiment. The difference in 
rate of success between the trials showing more side habit and 
those showing less for these pooled data is significant for both 
aims. The chi square for the high aim is 6.02, P = .014; and the 
chi square for low aim is 6.17, P = .013. Figure 3 shows how 
high-aim trials and low-aim trials compare when the data for both 
experiments are pooled. The graph indicates the same type of law- 
fulness for both aims. 
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Fic. 3. Graph showing percentage of success for “high aim” and “low aim” trials 
as related to strength of side habit when the two experiments are pooled. The 
solid line represents the ratio of responses in the direction of high aim (or the 
tendency toward plus scoring) to the total trials. The dotted line represents 
the ratio of responses in the direction of low aim (or the tendency toward minus 
scoring) to the total trials. , 
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We made another analysis of the trials in the previous experi- 
ment showing more and less side habit with another procedure. 
The first cat experiment had been planned like the M series in that 
some of the cats were predicted to score high and some to score 
low. The results of each cat in the experiment are given in Table 
2 of the first report. A second colleague used the figures in this 
table to divide the subjects into those that were successful and those 
that were unsuccessful in the same way that the division was made 
for the M series. He chose both subjects of the group predicted 
to score low and one (Chippy) from the group predicted to score 
high. When we treated the total trials for these cats as we had 
treated the trials of the successful cats of the M series, we obtained 
no contrast between the trials showing more side habit and those 
showing less. When the trials of all the cats from the previous 
experiment are considered there is still no contrast. It would seem 
from these secondary analyses that the negative tendency produced 
by the decline effect and afternoon conditions of the first experi- 
ment was more effective than the negative tendency produced by 
the planned unpleasant conditions of the same experiment. 

In the first report the clinical impression was given that the 


combating of side-habit formation was one of the chief problems 
in conducting ESP research in animals. These secondary analyses 
support this impression. 


DIscussIoN 

Do the results indicate anything more than variations reason- 
ably expected on the chance hypothesis? The differences between 
the scores in high-aim and low-aim trials in two of the subseries 
are independently significant, and the probability value for the dif- 
ference for the total experiment is .005. Secondary analyses gave 
an independently significant measure which showed that for the 
successful kittens the greater average deviation occurred on the 
trials showing less side habit. There weuld be no reason to raise 
the question of optional-stopping because of the termination of two 
of the subseries before completion since the score averages were at 
the point of chance expectation when the scores were stopped. We 
can conclude, then, that the results obtained are not due to chance. 

The question is: Are the results explainable, then, by the hypoth- 
esis of sensory orientation? The sensory clues most likely to be 
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suspect are of the visual and olfactory type. In this experiment, 
however, the two cups that were used for each trial were placed in 
such a position in the apparatus that the cat could not see the food 
until he stood almost directly above them. Since on different oc- 
casions the same cups were used as targets containing food and as 
controls that were empty, the cat could not tell which cup held food 
by its outside appearance. Use of the olfactory sense was made 
most unlikely by the special wind movements in the apparatus (see 
Figure 1). Small threads hanging down from the top of the appara- 
tus always showed the air over the cups to be flowing away from 
the cat at all times during the tests. 

Another argument against the cats’ use of sensory orientation 
is given by the secondary analysis. Figure 2 shows that a similar 
lawfulness is related to the data of high aim and of low aim. In 
both cases the first two consecutive trials to one side following a 
change give the greatest deviation in the direction of aim, the third 
consecutive trial to one side gives a lower deviation, and the fourth 
and later consecutive trials to one side give the lowest deviation. 
For the low-aim trials the negative deviation on the trials showing 
less side habit is greater than that on the trials showing more side 
habit. The difference is marginally significant (P = .03). If the 
low-aim trials of the previous experiment are added, the probability 
is .02. This is an indication that the low-aim deviation was not 
due to chance. We have some evidence in this experiment, then, 
that there is a tendency to hit the target under some conditions and 
to avoid the target under other conditions. This is a common 
characteristic of the psi function in experiments with human sub- 
jects. Sensory discrimination experiments, on the other hand, have 
given no indication of similar bivalent functioning. That is, in 
sensory discrimination experiments, the animal does not go signifi- 
cantly where he finds punishment instead of food. 

Could the cats have used signs given involuntarily by the ex- 
perimenter? The cups were re-randomized after they passed from 
the second experimenter’s sight. They were covered as long as the 
first experimenter could see them. The first experimenter was 
never consciously aware of which cup contained food as he handled 
the cups. The possibility remains that the experimenter could un- 
consciously find out which cup contained food by some sensory or 
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extrasensory means and that the results could be influenced in some 
manner by the experimenter. It is most unlikely that this influence 
could be sensory since the experimenter was screened from the kitten 
and the noisy fan wouid make small sounds ineffective. 

If the kittens were profiting from sensory cues one would expect 
their performance to improve as the experiment progressed. In- 
stead, the pooled total of the second half of each cat’s trials gave 
a smaller deviation than the first half. This trend fits in less with 
a sensory explanation of the results than an extrasensory one. 


CONCLUSION 


In the previously published experiment we obtained significant 
results that indicated some psi functioning in which man and cat 
participated. The question of how much the human subject and 
how much the feline subject took part in this psi functioning was 
not answered with any degree of certainty. The present experi- 
ment yielded significant results under conditions that make clair- 
voyance in cats seem the most likely explanation. 
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THE RELATION OF EXPERIENCE TO 
ASSOCIATED EVENT IN SPONTANEOUS ESP 


By Louisa E. RHINE 





ABSTRACT: With a view toward learning something about how spontaneous 
ESP originates, the author studied a certain type of ESP experiences, veridical 
hallucinations of calling, by analyzing the events with which they were asso- 
ciated. There were available 279 cases of call hallucination drawn from the 
Duke collection and other sources. The autho: found in them nothing like the 
close causal association between the event and the percipient’s ESP experience 
of it that is characteristic of the stimulus-response relationship in sensory per- 
ception. For example, in one large block of cases (63) there was no identifiable 
agency, living or dead, to whom the voice that was heard could be credited. In 
another group (28) the origin of the voice that was heard was attributed to 
deceased personalities. Even in the remaining group (188) in which the voice 
was attributed to a living individual, there was actual physical calling in only 
64 cases. In 10 of these 188 cases it is possible with good reason to infer that 
the individual associated with the event was not even thinking of the percipient 
at the time of the experience. Along with these discrepancies is the fact that 
in 26 cases the associated events were still in the future; and, moreover, an 
extremely wide range of events was involved. All these incongruities dis- 
courage any attempt to apply the analogy of the stimulus-response type of 
causation to such cases of spontaneous extrasensory perception as these. The 
results emphasize the role of the percipient rather than the event itself in the 
production of the call hallucination. Nevertheless the event does play an essen- 
tial part in the experience. In view of the nonphysical nature of psi the problem 
of determining the causal sequence of event and experience in ESP may be 


fundamentally different from what it is in the sensory world of physical causa- 
tion.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


Waar Is the relationship in extrasensory perception between 
the percipient’s experience and the event with which it is associated ? 
What does the degree of correspondence between the two indicate 
regarding the initiation of the perception and the causal operations 
involved? In sensory perception a response (experience) is always 
considered to be, at least in part, the result of an initiating stimula- 
tion arising from the event perceived. Is the correspondence between 
experience and event in ESP such as to support the more or less 
natural assumption of a relationship analogous to that of sensovy 
perception ? 

There are, of course, certain similarities between the two 
processes, the sensory and the extrasensory. In both an impression 
is produced in the consciousness of an individual (or an effect on 
his overt behavior ) and in both an event external to him is associated 
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with it. But in spite of their similarities the two processes have a 
very fundamental difference. Therefore any suggested analogies 
between them need careful examination. 

The chief difference between the two processes is that in sensory 
experience a chain of sensory and physical intermediation exists. 
But in extrasensory perception there is no such chain. No connect- 
ing medium either of sensory or physical nature has been discovered. 
Indeed the absence of such intermediation is suggested by the wide 
range of events (thoughts, deeds, “‘natural events,” etc.) which can 
be perceived extrasensorially. The apparent lack, too, of any con- 
sistent relation between the events and time, as well as space, in- 
dicates the same thing, for this range of events may cover both 
those extremely distant and those still in the future. On that account 
serious difficulties arise in trying to explain the process as being of 
the stimulus-response type of causal sequence. Though it is im- 
possible to imagine how even a distant event could serve as a stim- 
ulus without some kind of a system of intermediation between it 
and the response, the logical difficulty of trying to explain precog- 
nitive experiences in terms of such intermediation seems at present 
insurmountable. For to do so would necessitate the supposition 
that the response occurred before the stimulus was in existence. And 
that, of course, would be a contradiction in terms, a contradiction 
that would remain no matter whether precognitive clairvoyance or 
precognitive telepathy were under consideration. 

This question of whether the relevant event is (or includes) the 
cause of the ESP experience, as a stimulus is related to the per- 
ceptual response to it through the senses, is not a new one. It is 
one that has long been troublesome, and especially so in the under- 
standing of the process of telepathy. In telepathy the transfer of 
information between two persons is involved, and very frequently 
there is an appearance of agency on the part of the individual play- 
ing the central role in the event ; the dying man may think and speak 
of kis absent friend, thus giving the impression that he somehow 
serves as a stimulus to initiate the experience his friend later reports. 
This rather common aspect of telepathic experiences led to the use 
of the term “agent” to designate the individual whose thought was 
perceived by the other, the percipient; for the agent appeared to 
“send,” and the other merely to “receive.” The agent was thus 
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assumed to be the stimulating factor that caused the percipient’s 
experience. 

This assumption had never been seriously questioned until after 
the occurrence of clairvoyance had been established. In clairvoyance, 
no second person and therefore no sender or personal agent is in- 
volved. The acquisition of the knowledge, then, must somehow be 
accomplished by the only person in the situation, the percipient him- 
self. But if he could thus perceive the object in a clairvoyant situa- 
tion might he not also be the active party in a telepathic one? How- 
ever, if he were, what would be the role of the agent? He obviously 
had a role, but if it were not what it seemed, and if he were not 
the initiator of the process, what part did he play? This in brief 
was something of the line of questioning raised by the fact of clair- 
voyance. It has never been answered. 

Not only in telepathy but in all forms of extrasensory perception 
the nature of this relationship is still unclarified. In fact, although 
difficulties in applying the stimulus-response analogy have been rec- 
ognized, no concerted attack upon the problem has been made. Yet 
it is of fundamental importance and if solved might afford a clue 
to the nature of the psi process, in which it is a vital link. 

Following the program already initiated in earlier papers (5, 6) 
of using spontaneous cases of psi experience as a source of new 
ideas on old problems, I undertook to survey the collections of case 
material on hand at this Laboratory for suggestions bearing on this 
relationship between experience and event. In the earlier studies 
the emphasis had been on the experiences rather than on their asso- 
ciated events. This study was to be one in which emphasis would 
be shifted and focused on the event. 

There were various possible approaches to this study. It 
would, for example, have been feasible to classify all events involved 
to see if they would match the types of experiences already classified. 

sut that would have been an overly ambitious undertaking for a 
first study. Two other possibilities seemed obvious. One was to 
take some one kind of event, for example, the death of a relative, 
and study the various types of experience associated with it. The 
other, just the reverse, was to take some one kind of experience and 
study the kinds of associated events. Either method, it seemed, 
might yield suggestions as to the nature of the relationship under 
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discussion. The material at hand lent itself better to the latter 
approach, that of taking a single type of experience and comparing 
the various associated events. 

There was available a reasonably large group of cases in which 
the experiences reported were very nearly identical although the 
events with which they were associated obviously varied widely. As 
it happened they were mainly waking experiences that had been 
classified as simple auditory hallucinations, although a few origi- 
nated as dreams that wakened the individual. Since by definition 
a hallucination is a waking experience, the classification in those 
cases had been tentative. But the exact classification for the present 
purpose was unimportant, the essential point being that the ex- 
periences were practically identical.’ The fact that they were this 
particular type of experience, auditory hallucination, was also only 
incidental. Presumably other types, had they been equally uniform 
and sufficiently numerous, would also have served the purpose. 

This group had been designated in my system of classification 
as “‘call cases” because in the experience the individual simply heard 
his own name called, with or without at most a few additional words, 
when no normal source of such call was present, but when it was 
afterwards thought to be pertinent to some event not known at the 
time. The following case is a reasonably typical example. This case 
and others to be cited later are actual experiences given in the words 
of the individuals who reported them except that identifying names 
are changed. 


Example 1 


My most clear-cut psychic experience was when working in 
the yard. I heard my father’s voice calling me by my first name 
two or three times as clear as tho he were right beside me. A 
week or two later I received a letter from my cousin that my 
father had been very ill and was constantly calling for me to 
come to him. I was 1500 miles away. 


All these cases, as stated above, had been grouped together be- 
cause the experiences of the persons involved were almost identical 
with that of the person in the above example. Sometimes the call 
was heard only once, sometimes it was repeated, and sometimes 
a few words or a short phrase with or without the name were 
heard, but no essential variations besides such minor ones were re- 
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ported. The events associated with these experiences, however, 
were of many different kinds and only occasionally did they involve 
illness as in the above example. The question was whether or 
not those events were related to the hallucination in such a way 
as to suggest the stimulus-response type of relationship. If so, in 
spite of their obvious differences, they must have an element com- 
mon to all cases that could somehow produce a call hallucination. 
The survey was undertaken to discover whether any such common 
factor was present and to see what the available data would suggest 
as to what had taken place in the production of the hallucination. 

Of course, the analogy with sensory experience mentioned earlier 
is based on the general concept of sensation that has long prevailed 
in psychology. It is true that the stimulus-response idea of sensory 
perception has been recognized by many psychologists as a much 
over-simplified view of the process. William McDougall, for in- 
stance, called attention to the purposive character of all mental action 
and emphasized the selective, determining role of the percipient in 
the act of perception. The viewpoint is receiving some belated 
recognition in current discussions of perception (e.g., perception de- 
fense, etc.). Nevertheless there is an invariable sequence of causal- 
ity in sense perception in which a stimulus event precedes sensory 
experience. 

Source MATERIAL 

All call cases were assembled from the Duke Case Collections 
I and II. Collection I was the basis for the case studies already 
mentioned. Collection II is a new one that was made in the 
same way as Collection I, but it has not hitherto been used. About 
3,600 items are included in the two collections and there were 202 
call cases among them. 

In order to extend the projected survey, some of the early pub- 
lished case collections were searched for additional call cases. [x- 
amples were found in Gurney, Myers’ and Podmore’s Phantasms of 
the Living (3), Myers’ Human Personality ‘4), the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research (7), Flammarion’s The Un- 
known (2), and also his Death and Its Mysteries (1). From these 
published sources 77 additional cases were added, making a total 


of 279. Although this search of the literature was not necessarily 
exhaustive, all cases found were taken without selection. 
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Incidentally, although the persons who had collected these early 
cases had been concerned particularly with death coincidences, it 
was interesting to find examples to match almost every type of event 
that figured in the more recent experiences drawn from the Duke 
Collections. 

The material available, then, consisted of 279 spontaneous cases 
of call experience. The objective of the study was to examine the 
events associated with this single form of experience to see what 
sort of relationship between them and the hallucination would be 
suggested and whether or not it would appear to be consistent with 
the stimulus-response type of causation which, broadly conceived, 
is effective in sensory perception. In auditory sensory experience, 
of course, when an individual hears a call there has been a call 
stimulus received either directly or via mechanical intermediation. 
Now in these cases of extrasensory experience the individuals had 
heard a call. Was there in each instance some analogous activating 
occurrence that could have served as a stimulus for the extrasensory 
experience ? 

CLASSIFICATION OF EVENTS 


As a first step in analyzing the relationship between call ex- 
periences and their associated events, the more superficial aspects 
of the events were considered. The 279 call cases were examined 
to see whether or not there was in the event any regularly occurring 
factor analogous to the stimulus in a sensory event which would 
make the two types of experience—the sensory and the extrasen- 
sory—seem to parallel each other. Such a factor was found in 
some, but not all, of the cases, and a clear-cut separation of the 
material resulted. 

Cases Involving a Parallel Type of Event 

In 188 cases a parallel factor in the event was found, in that a 
person, a living individual, was identified with it. In these cases, 
then, there was a person who could have called or in some way 
could have activated a call experieice. In the others, there was 
no such living individual. 

In order to make clear the kind of case referred to here and 
later, actual examples will be interspersed. Although all examples 
could well have been taken from the Duke Collection, it seemed likely 
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that sufficient interest might attach to the older reports to warrant 
reproducing a few of them. When that is done, references are 
given. All other examples are drawn from the Duke Collection. 
The following case is one in which a living person was involved 
although she did not call as did the living agent in Example 1. 


Example 2 


In 1938 I journeyed to Cape Town, South Africa, for the pur- 
pose of marriage. But from the first day of my landing I had 
ample proof of the fact that success in the colonies had had an 
unfortunate effect upon my fiancé. After three weeks of bitter 
disillusionment I ended our engagement. I was only 23 years 
old and thousands of miles away from my home and family. 
Imagine my despair. I paced up and down my bedroom floor 
feeling as if | were at the bottom of a huge pit. My constant 
inward cry being, “Oh, Mummy, Mummy, whatever shall I do?” 

As help was so heaped upon me (how wonderfully hospitable 
are the South Africans) I decided to withhold the news from my 
parents until I had made other arrangements, but four days after 
my silent prayer to my mother I received a letter from her in 
which she wrote: ““Whatever is wrong, dear? This morning as I 
was coming down the stairs | distinctly heard your voice crying, 
‘Oh, Mummy, Mummy, whatever shall I do?” My uncon- 
scious thought transference occurred at night in South Africa 
and it was received at morning in England, which means that 
the telepathic incident took place at approximately the same 
time. 


Cases Involving No Parallel Type of Event 

In the remaining 91 cases there was no living individual who 
could have called. On the basis of the percipient’s identification of 
the voices heard, they were of two kinds. In one type, the per- 
cipient thought the voice to be that of a deceased relative or friend. 
In the other, he did not recognize the voice, but considered it im- 
personal—just ‘‘a voice.”” In both kinds, however, the message of 
the voice concerned some event distinct from the supposed source 
of the voice. 

The event was therefore not itself the source of a call. Rather, 
the call referred to the event, the latter therefore being only indirectly 
involved. There were 28 instances in which the voice was recog- 
nized as that of someone known to be deceased, as in the following 
case. 
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I was in St. Vincent’s Church when the voice of my little 
daughter who had died the year before said, ‘Mother come home 
at once,” three times. I turned around to see if some child had 
mistaken me for her mother, and there was only an elderly couple 
near me, however. 

I returned that afternoon to Atlantic City to find my son ill, 
and he had to be taken to the hospital at once. I had gone to 
New York for a couple of weeks’ visit, leaving the children in 
excellent care and a sister of mine staying with them. My people 
in New York thought it very strange that I should return home 
after 1144 days. They laughed at my reason. 


In the remaining 63 cases, the voice was not associated with any 
individual, living or dead, as illustrated below. 


Example 4 


I was captain in the staff of the Army in the siege of Delhi 
in 1857, and among other duties often carried orders for the 
general in command. On one occasion I was sent by the 
general with some message for Sir Charles Reid who commanded 
all our advanced posts along the well-known ridge. He was not 
in his headquarters but had gone toward the extreme right. So 


leaving my horse under cover I proceeded on foot toward the 
right battery. Just as I reached the turn of the road which was 
especially dangerous owing to its being enfiladed by the enemy’s 
guns in position, | heard my name called at my left hand, and 
seeing a group of officers standing by the breast work which 
lined the front of our position I went toward them. Just as I 
left the road the spot was torn up by a shower of grape shot 
which had I been there would have killed me. As I approached 
the officers one of them remarked on the narrow escape I had 
just had, but upon my asking why they had called out to me 
I was told to my utter surprise that no one had done so. I heard 
the summons, however, which saved my life, and whether I fan- 
cied that some other of the many sounds in the air at the time 
was my somewhat peculiar name, or whether the call to me at 
that fortunate moment was a spirit voice, or if it was altogether 
a product of my own imagination the fact remains that I heard 
or thought I heard an unrecognized voice summon me from the 
road, and by obeying the summons I escaped death, and that no 
human being had so called out to me. (Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research, Vol. 10, p. 337.) 
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In both these groups, then, although the calls were relevant to 
the events, there was no living person who could have spoken or 


thought them. Therefore there could not have been anything in 
the event even roughly analogous to the direct stimulus that in 
comparable cases produces an auditory experience of voices in sense 
perception. 

This first stage of the survey showed, therefore, that although 
in many instances the possibility of a parallel stimulus-response re- 
lationship between event and experience existed there was a large 
block of cases in which it did not. There was no regular external 
event, either subjective or objective, to correspond to the call ex- 
periences, and which therefore could be considered as comparable 
to the stimulating causative factor in sensory experience. 

The distribution of these case items with reference to the two 
general sources from which they are derived is shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation : 


Stimulus Situation Duke Collection Old Collection 
Living Person 63 
Deceased “Agent” 4 
Impersonal Voice 10 


In each collection the largest number of cases involve a living 
person ; the next largest number, the impersonal voice, with no recog- 
nized identity for it; and the fewest, those attributed to a deceased 
“agent.” The fact that both sources show similar trends as to 
comparative rate of occurrence of the three types gives some as- 
surance that actually more experiences of the living voice type 
occur, fewer of deceased, ete. 

Although this analysis did not disclose a parallel relationship 
between experience and event such as would be expected in sensory 
experience, there quite evidently was a relationship of some kind. 
It was hoped that additional hints as to what it might be would be 
given if the material were examined in more detail. 


ACTION OF “AGENTS” 


The next point taken up, then, concerned the first group of cases 
mentioned above, those in which there was a living person who could 
have served as agent. 
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Since the percipients thought they heard these agents call, it 
would bear closely on the present question to learn to what ex- 
tent they had actually done so. Therefore these 188 cases were 
examined to see what the action of the agents had been. Not all 
had called the percipient as in Example 1; but it was also of interest 
to know how many cases there were like Example 2, situations in 
which, although no vocalized call was reported, strong thought had 
been directed toward the percipient. Since actual air waves as 
involved in sense perception could not function here anyway except 
only as a target for clairvoyance, it was possible that strong thought 
might be effective as a telepathic stimulus, even in those cases in 
which there had also been an actual call. If strong thought of the 
percipient should be found present in all cases, even with the vocal- 
ized call lacking in some, it would be possible to consider that 
thought as a telepathic “stimulus” for a call hallucination. 

It was unfortunately not possible to determine whether or not 
the agent had called in all of the 188 cases in which a living agent 
was involved. In 74 instances the necessary data had not been re- 
ported, either because they had not been considered important, or 
because in the nature of the case no record would have been avail- 


able. The following example will illustrate this type. 


Example 5 


On the morning of October 27, 1878, | heard myself called 
by my Christian name by an anxious and suffering voice several 
times in succession. | recognized the voice as that of an old 
friend, almost playfellow, but who had not been in my thoughts 
for many weeks or even months. I knew he was with his regi- 
ment in India, but not that he had been ordered to the front and 
nothing had recalled him to my recollection. Within a few days 
I heard of his death from cholera on the morning I had seemed 
to hear his call. The impression was so strong that | noted the 
date that morning in my diary before breakfast. (Phantasms of 
the Living, Vol. I, p. 221.) 


There remained, therefore, 114 cases in which the agent’s action 
had been reported. Of these, in 64 instances the agent called aloud 
to the percipient as in Example 1. In 40 more like Example 2 he 
did not call, but thought strongly of the percipient. 
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But there remained 10 cases in which he did neither. In these 
there appeared to be no likelihood that the agent could either have 


called or thought of the percipient. This type of case is illustrated 
below. 


Example 6 


I can furnish you with an instance of my name being called 
by my mother who was 18 miles away and dying at the time. I 
was not aware she was ill, nor was I thinking about her at the 
time. No one here knew my name, and it was her voice calling 
as I was always addressed at home as Lizzie. I recognized it 
instantly as being that of my mother. It was very loud, sharp, 
impetuous as if frightened at something. I was thunderstruck 
and ran out of my room to see if I could account for the voice. 
This was on Sunday morning at 8:00. My mother was dying 
and was quite unconscious from Saturday night until Monday 
when she died. (Phantasms of the Living, Vol. I, p. 112.) 


Although the number of cases in which there was no record 
or evidence of call or thought was small, it must be observed that 
it was the most difficult of all to determine, depending as it did on 


establishing the negative fact that the agent did not even think of the 
percipient. In many cases, as when the agent was dying or suffered 
sudden death, it is very possible that no one would know whether 
or not he thought of the percipient. Therefore only those instances 
could be included here in which it seemed highly improbable that 
there could have been either call or thought. It well may be, there- 
fore, that these ten cases are a number considerably smaller in pro- 
portion to other types than is their actual rate of occurrence. But 
whether or not that be so, still it is significant that in even a small 
proportion of all instances the call hallucination was experienced 
when there was no action on the part of the person involved. 

The breakdown of the agent’s action in these cases reporting a 
living agent is as follows: 

Indeterminate 

Call and thought 

No call, but thought 

No call, no thought 


74 cases 
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The above figures indicate that even when a person who might 
act as a stimulus is part of the event, the hallucination of the per- 
cipient is apparently not dependent upon his call, uttered or un- 
uttered. Of course, the fact that in the majority of cases, a call 
or at least strong thought is a factor may indicate that it plays some 
facilitating part. It does not necessarily do so however. There is, 
of course, as far as these data go, no way to distinguish factors that 
could be facilitating from the merely coincidental. 


NATURE OF EVENTS 


The next step in the survey concerned the nature of the events. 
For the most part they were found to be critical and emotion- 
charged. Some involved death, others illness or injury; some were 
emotional only, but a few seemed to carry comparatively little 
emotional overtone and involved no situation sufficiently acute to 
deserve to be called critical. 


The results of this survey are given below in terms of the types 
of event, the numbers of each, and illustrations of each. 


Situation involving a death. 100 cases 
Example 7 


I was kneeling at prayer one morning with my family when 
a voice said, “Your brother is dead.” I had but one brother to 
whom I was greatly attached who lived at the west end of Lon- 
don. The shock was so great that I sank on the floor in a swoon. 
Upon recovering I desired my wife to put the needful things into 
my portmanteau and send to stop the Cambridge coach to London 
a short distance from the house, telling her that my brother was 
dead and that | must go to London. On arrival I drove to the 
house, found the blinds closely drawn and on coming to the door 
the servant expressed great relief at seeing me, saying that his 
master had died suddenly in the night and his mistress was in 
a most sad condition. (Phantasms of the Living, Vol. II, p. 568.) 


Situation involving illness or injury. 86 cases 
Example 8 


One hot summer night a friend and I decided to go bathing. 
We enjoyed the water, and then returned to the car to go home. 
When we were seated we were both suddenly struck by the glo- 
rious spectacle of the moonlight through the trees. For one long 
moment we both stared silently through the windshield, caught 
by the beauty, when clearly through the night I heard my 
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mother’s voice call my name, loud and in an anxious tone. | 
guess I jumped a foot and I turned with astonished eyes to say : 
“Did you hear that?’ 1 carefully avoided mentioning what |! 
had heard. He said, “Yes.” And we were so sure that we got 
out and looked and called, but all remained still. At this point 
I asked, “Just what did you hear ?”’ He answered, “Your mother’s 
voice calling ‘Shirley.’”” We hurried home to find my mother 
very ill. She said she had been silently calling my name and 
hoping I would come. 


Included in this second group are 28 cases of warning, for which 


the above category of “Illness or Injury” was widened to “Danger 
of Injury.” An illustration follows. 


Example 9 


When I was about 13 my mother died. Mother and I often 
talked of her “going away” and I often visualized the actual part- 
ing, but no separation fitted [prepared] me for the moment. To 
dwell on the night my mother left me is beyond me, and the day 
after we laid her in that desolate grave a cousin insisted on my 
returning to the city with her. Two weeks later I returned 
home. As I opened the door, snapped on the light and looked 
about me I was astonished that all was just as it used to be, and 
only I was changed. 

I stood there a few moments looking around with sick eyes 
at the familiar place. Then I started to get dinner ready for the 
girls to surprise them upon their return. I wondered if Christine 
had anything in the refrigerator. It stood in the dark on the 
landing of the outside stairs, and as I put my hand on the door 
leading to the outside, | heard the same old gentle tone, 
“Harold.” 

Immediately obedient to that call, as | had been a thousand 
times, I cried out, “Yes, Mother?” and ran into the adjoining 
room. The white silent bed hit me like a blow. I stood there 
for a moment paralyzed. Then with a thickly beating heart I 
started down into the kitchen. I stood for a moment trying to 
pull myself together but the dinner had to be prepared, and again 
I rushed to the door to go to the refrigerator. Again, this time 
with the little half querulous note I knew so well, I heard her 
voice, “Harold!” How I got into the room I do not know, but 
instantly that call was obeyed and I stood for a second staring 
at the terribly empty bed. I threw myself on my knees and called 
to her, “Mother! Mother!” 

In my stormy passion of crying I did not know or care that 
the neighbor came running up to call me and said that she had 
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forgotten to tell me that Christine had had the outside stairs 
taken away entirely. She said they were rickety for a long time, 
and she had been keeping her things in the neighbor’s ice box 
for the past few days. | realized then that if my efforts to reach 
the stairs had not been checked by hearing mother’s voice, | 
should have fallen to the pavement below. 


Whether or not warning cases like the above should have been 
included, instead, in the following group classified as cases of 
“emotion only” is a question, but not one that has significance; for 
the 28 instances, if transferred to the group below, would alter 
nothing. 


Emotion only. 69 cases 
Example 10 


My daughter, Barbara, went over seas in 1943. One morn- 
ing I was awakened hearing her call, “Mother!” On her re- 
turn she told me how she was in the worst storm the captain had 
eve’ been in in the 25 years he had been on the sea. The lounge 
doors were blown in. It was the smallest and slowest ship in 
the convoy, and he had hoped on account of the storm the subs 
would stay away, but a torpedo hit their little ship. Some of 
the compartments were closed. Two ships came to be with them 
and they made the shore. She said, “Mother, you would have 
yelled more than ‘Mother’ if you had been there!” 


No crisis, no strong emotion. 24 cases 
Example 11 


I live with my mother and | have a sister who teaches school. 
Mother and I are widows and my sister is a spinster. We are 
particularly close to each other. About a year ago I awakened 
early thinking that 1 had heard my sister calling, “Peg! Peg!” 
as she often does while home on vacation and we visit back and 
forth from our rooms. Then | realized that she was not at home, 
and was inclined to be frightened, but as her voice sounded con- 
versational, but just a little louder than ordinary, | ceased being 
troubled but felt deeply impressed. | wrote to her about it. She 
replied that she had been ill that day and was away from school, 
and that she awakened early feeling bored with the prospect of 
a day’s convalescence alone and said aloud, “Peg! Peg!’ She 
isn’t sure whether she added “I wish you were here’’ aloud or 
to herself. I only heard my name, but heard it very distinctly. 


A summary of these groups of cases with the number of cases 
of each kind of event is as follows: 
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Death cases 
Illness, injury or danger of injury ae 
Strong emotion only a 

T a . ’” 
No crisis, no strong emotion 


Total De ies 279 cases 


This break-down, based on the nature of the crisis, shows, of 
course, that there was no single type of incident that corresponded 
with the call experience. The range of type of event was very 
wide and although most were crises and presumably emotionally 
charged, still there were 24 exceptions. Were it not for these ex- 
ceptions, perhaps one could conclude that at least an emotional 
crisis must be a necessary factor in an event that could cause a call 
experience. But the exceptions are numerous enough to prevent 
that conclusion. Therefore no correspondence was found between 
experience and event, such as would suggest the reliable type of 
relationship that exists in the analogous situation in sensory per- 
ception. 

TIME OF Event 

The next point to be examined concerned the time of the event 
in relation to the experience. in the majority of cases, and in all 
those heard in the voice of the living, the experience and event were 
considered as approximately simultaneous. But the timing in some 
of the cases ascribed to the other two types of voice showed more 
variation. All warnings whether in the impersonal or deceased 
voice involved dangers that were only potential, and therefore per- 
haps the suggestion of futurity would arise. But as it happened, 
in all the available cases of warnings heard in the voice of the dead, 
the event could be considered as of the present since the knowledge 
involved could have been obtained clairvoyantly and without calling 
upon precognition. 

But in 26 cases all in the impersonal voice, the event was in the 
future, as in the two examples given below. 


Example 12 


In 1938 I was traveling with my youngest son, James, in 
Europe. We were in Geneva and I awoke one morning at 6:00 
a.m. with a voice in my ear, not loud, “Your brother will not 
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live.””. I had two brothers, but though my younger brother was 
well I knew the warning referred to him. I got up and went 
into my son’s room and told him of the warning. He said at once, 
“Mother, you must go home with me.” He was leaving in a few 
days for home, but I had intended to stay on longer to see more 
people. I told him that I didn’t think I should give up the work 
as I could not be sure the warning was true. But he insisted 
that I go back with him and I did. About five hours out of New 
York I was handed a radiogram telling me that my brother 
James had been killed in an automobile accident the day before, 
so we were in time for the funeral. 


Example 13 


When I was 16 I took care of a child of 5. I went out one 
noon to get meat. The grocer was standing looking out the 
window as | came around the corner. Suddenly I heard a voice 
calling my name twice. I dashed back around the corner to see 
who had called me. [ looked up and down the windows at home 
but found no one. As I dashed around and glanced up I heard 
a crash. I went back around the corner again. The tall city 
lamp post and globe were all in jagged pieces where I would 
have been, to say nothing of the barrels which fell off the 
truck which had backed into the post. The grocer said “What 
made you turn so suddenly and run around the corner so fast ?” 
I told him I had heard my name called. He said, ‘You'd better 
thank who called you for saving your life.” I told him I could 
see no one, and he said “That's odd.” I thanked my spirit voices 
for no person had called me. 


As stated earlier, there was nothing to be found in such cases 
that was comparable to a direct sensory stimulus. The event 
in itself was not a call, there was in existence no person who 
could have called or even thought the message involved. Therefore, 
even in those cases in which the event was in the present, it could 
not have been a direct stimulus for a call response. When it was 
still in the future that impossibility was only the more obvious. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study reveal much too little correspondence 
between the ESP experience and its associated event to suggest that 
the stimulus-response type of causation operates in this as in sensory 
perception. The first step in the survey showed that only in a part 
of the total number of cases (188 out of 279) was there any agency 
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that could possibly fill the role of stimulus as in sensory perception 
and so produce the experience of voices heard by the percipient. In 
all the rest of the call cases there was no person to serve as an acti- 
vating source of the experience. 

In a small number of cases that reported no associated living 
person, it is true, agency was attributed to personalities of deceased 
individuals whose voices were recognized. In the rest there was 
not even this imputed agency. Also, in all these cases in which no 
living person was involved, the events themselves were of such 
varying nature and timing that no characteristic correspondence be- 
tween them and the experience could be found. It therefore seemed 
impossible that they could have been serving as stimuli initiating 
the call experience after the pattern of a stimulus-response operation. 

Among the cases in which a living person was involved, the 
study also disclosed a considerable lack of correspondence between 
experience and event. For in only a part of these had the person 
actually called. More than that, there were a number of instances 
in which it seemed extremely unlikely that the potential agent had 
even thought of the percipient at the time. In such situations one 


could hardly attribute initiative to him in trying to account for 
the percipient’s experience. 


Further, when the nature of the events was examined, no con- 
sistent feature or aspect of them was found that could produce a 
regular and characteristic response. In many instances the event 
was a critical, emotion-laden situation, such as death, injury, or 
trouble; but not in all. In some, no such crisis was involved. More 
than that, in some of them, the event was still in the future. In the 
normal stimulus-response relationship of sensory experience there 
is a necessary time sequence. Causation is a one-way affair in the 
world of sensory events. But in this extrasensory area, that se- 
quence does not always hold. In whatever way this fact is to be 
explained, it evidently will have to involve a new theory and not 
one based on the old concepts applicable to a sensory-physical world. 

On the whole, then, the present study gives no suggestion that 
spontaneous psi experience originates by means of an external 
stimulus operating in the direct fashion of a sensory stimulus. For 
it shows that the phenomenological aspect has not the same order 
of reliable correspondence to experience that auditory perception 
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of the sensory type generally has. But if extrasensory experience 
does not originate from an external stimulus, it would appear that 
it must somehow be initiated within the percipient himself. The 
voice would have to be the product of the percipient’s own uncon- 
scious process projected to seem as if it came from the exterior. 
But the experience, of course, must be conditioned in some way 
and degree by the sequence of associated events. Otherwise the 
meaningful connection between the two would not be obvious and 
there would be no identifiable psi experience. A hint of a less 
obvious conditioning of experience by event was given by a break- 
down of the percipient’s own identification of the voices, for there 
was a noticeable tendency toward stereotypes when the events were 
grouped according to the nature of the voice heard. The following 
résumé of the general characteristics of the three voice groups will 
give an idea of this tendency. 
1. Voice of the Living 


The words heard were names only in 160 cases; there were 
additional words in only 28 cases. Additional words when heard 
were only those thought or uttered by the living person. The crisis 


always concerned the associated person, never the percipient. In 
186 cases the message was an appeal, as if the person concerned 
were calling the percipient’s attention to the predicament of the 
“caller.” In two only was it a warning. The experiences and events 
were approximately simultaneous. No future events were involved. 
Some had to do with comparatively minor, or at least non-critical, 
situations. 


2. Voice of the Dead 


The words heard were names only in about half the cases. When 
there were additional words heard they were not duplications of 
some living person’s words or thoughts, but seemed to be framed 
to suit the situation (Example 3). The messages always involved 
a situation of concern to the percipient. In the majority of in- 
stances, 19 in all, they were warnings of danger to the percipient or 
someone very close to him. In the remaining nine cases, the mes- 
sage brought information of strong significance to the percipient. 
The danger situations warned against were already in existence and 
did not involve the future. There were no cases in this group in 
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which the event was not a crisis. This voice was never concerned 
with trivialities. 


3. Impersonal V oice 


Variations in words heard were the greatest of any group. The 
name only was heard in only seven cases, with additional words in 
56 cases. As in the voice-of-the-dead cases, the additional words 
were not duplications of words or thought of living persons but were 
appropriate to the situation. The messages always were of concern 
or interest to the percipient, but only in a minority of seven instances 
were they warnings. In the other 56, information, advice, and even 
command were included, but never appeal as in the living voice. 
And in 26 cases out of the 63 the situation involved the future 
(Examples 6, 12, 13). Although in most instances the information 
involved was of importance to the percipient, its degree of serious- 
ness in the group as a whole was considerably less than that of the 
voice-of-the-dead cases. 

With these voice characteristics in mind, then, it is possible to 
see certain traces of the conditioning or influencing of the experience 
by the event. For instance, when the event concerned someone 
known to be living, there is evidence that can be interpreted to mean 
that the percipient’s preconceptions of what a living person could 
do limited his experience. For although both the voice of the dead 
and the impersonal voice were accorded a certain amount of “‘omnis- 
cience,” the voice of the living did not show it in any case. The 
voice of the dead and the impersonal voice both sometimes reported 
on situations that would not be accessible to the sensory processes 
of the living, such as distant ones, and those in the future. But 
the voice of the living was restricted to reports of his own situa- 
tion. This voice did not warn against dangers that threatened the 
percipient or bring information about events at a distance from 
both of them. Neither did it give advice about remote situations 
or show knowledge of a future event.. Instead the voice of the liv- 
ing was restricted in the knowledge it transmitted to that obtainable 
by the ordinarily accepted faculties of the living. 

Thus in the limitation of the information transmitted in the 
voice-of-the-living cases, there seemed to be some significance. The 
indication was that the fact that the events concerned a living per- 
son seemed to limit the nature and identity of the voice that would 
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be heard. But the distance involved in all cases ruled out the 
possibility that sound waves could function even in those cases in 
which a person was calling. Therefore it would seem that the call 
heard must have originated unconsciously within the percipient 
himself and have been projected by him as a call coming from the 
exterior. 

Similarly there may be indications of unconscious conditioning of 
his experience by the percipient to be seen in the fact that the other 
two voices showed some measure of omniscience. When that power 
was necessary it could be ascribed to the spirit of the deceased, or to 
a “voice” but not to a living person. The voice of the dead showed 
only immediate concern for the percipient and was identified as an 
individual who would be so concerned. But of course that fact 
would have equal weight in relation to a theory of spirit survival, 
for these deceased individuals would presumably have had that 
very same concern. ‘The survival theory, however, is not established 
and these auditory hallucinations do not require the assumption of 
a surviving personality. But with or without it, the actual call 
heard in the voice-of-the-dead cases, would have to originate in 
the unconscious processes of the percipient himself and be projected 
into consciousness as a hallucination. Such could be the genesis 
of the voice, even if the deceased personality were a factor operat- 
ing still farther back in the process. 

In the impersonal voice cases the “talking to oneself” aspect of 
the hallucination seems most obvious. In these cases with the per- 
cipient’s unconscious not bound to preconceptions connected with 
living or dead personalities, the play of fancy is more evident. It 
is shown in the greater range of words heard, in the greater variety 
of type of message, and in its freedom from the restriction of time. 

There could be significance in the fact that, as evidenced by 
both the Duke and the old collections, the majority of call cases 
are reported as coming through the voice of the living and a minor-, 
ity through the voice of the dead, with the impersonal one at neither 
extreme. It could mean that a relatively larger number of in- 
dividuals can allow their unconscious mental processes to “play- 
act” a call from a distant living person than from one deceased. 
It might even be possible for more individuals to project their own 
extrasensory perceptions as an impersonal voice than to clothe them 
in the characteristics of the voice of one deceased. But those ob- 
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servations of course are very highly speculative. 

At least one must recognize from these cases the possibility 
that the information the percipient already has as to who is living 
and who deceased, is sufficient to determine the character of the 
voice he hears and its identification with the living or dead. It 
would be important indeed if there were auditory experiences com- 
ing as from the deceased when the percipient was under the impres- 
sion that the person concerned was still living. Visual hallucinations 
of this type have been reported. But at least in this collection no 
auditory ones were found. Instead, in cases involving a past 
death of which the percipient was still unaware the call never came 
in the voice of the ‘deceased individual. Instead, the voice heard 
was that of someone else who, the percipient already knew, was de- 
ceased, or it was in the impersonal voice as in Example 7. In either 
case the deceased was reported in the third person, as, “Your 
brother is dead.” No equivalent “I am dead” was reported in 
such situations. 


It would seem, then, as if somehow the nature of the event in 
combination with the preconceptions of the percipient limited and 
influenced the experience, perhaps as much in what was not reported 


as in what was. From this there comes the suggestion that the train 
of causation originates in the percipient’s unconscious and the voice 
is projected by him as a hallucination. It might be a device for 
presenting to consciousness the information that has been extrasen- 
sorially perceived. 

As mentioned earlier, precognition has already put a consider- 
able strain on the type of causation involved in the stimulus-response 
relation that seems to pertain in sensory perception. But the time 
discrepancy between experience and event is, as this survey has 
brought out, only one of a number of serious difficulties that render 
any stimulus-response concept of the relationship inadequate as a 
sufficient general hypothesis. 

However, even shifting the hypothetical agency or initiative 
from external event to some process within the percipient’s uncon- 
scious does not overcome all the difficulties. The same necessary 
priority of event to experience, for instance, would still be a limita- 
tion, and precognition a stumbling block. 

There may be a way out of the dilemma, even though it could 
not be called an obvious nor even a perfectly adequate one. It may 
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be argued that the problem arises because of concepts based on the 
sensory-physical aspect of experience. According to those concepts 
the idea of causation with its time sequence has arisen. And ac- 
cording to that concept the gap between experience and event must 
be bridged by the action of a communicating chain of causes start- 
ing at one end or the other. 

But if the operation of psi processes is not actually condi- 
tioned by space or time, then the event and percipient would in 
some effective way be together, not separated, when the event occurs. 
If no living person were involved, as, for example, in clairvoyant per- 
ception, the percipient would have some kind of conscious rapport 
with the situation itself. In either case he would be effectively in 
touch with the reality, present or future, so that the question of 
priority of causative action would not be the same, if indeed it arose 
at all. 

Then the dramatizing of the source of communication even in 
terms of a deceased informer would be only to use the most logical 
mechanism congruent with the cultural pattern, the deceased person 
chosen being one who had been emotionally attached or who logical- 
ly would have been considered as a protector of the individual con- 
cerned. In some cultures it might be, instead, an angel or some 
other legendary figure. In Biblical times it was frequently the 
voice of Jehovah. 

Hallucinations of the voices of the dead, however, raise a ques- 
tion, even though the above mechanism of the hallucination be 
granted. They raise the question of whether such a source of 
stimulation—actual spirit agency—is a possibility and whether the 
deceased personality still “exists.” The fact that the majority of 
cases reported in the voice of the deceased transmitted warnings 
would of course be in keeping with what would be expected of such 
personalities. The fact, however, is nullified here because the per- 
cipient also has those expectations. Were deceased personalities 
to intrude themselves under conditions discussed above, in which 
the percipient did not know they were deceased, it might at least 
be taken as a sign more clearly suggesting spirit agency. But al- 
though such data may be available in other areas and will I hope 
be the subject of another study, none was present in the auditory 
hallucinations herein surveyed. And therefore this material adds 
nothing to the difficult survival question beyond indicating that 
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“agency” is not always what it seems. At any event it cannot 


reliably be taken to be “direct’’ when it so appears. 

The suggestion made by this study, then, is that the percipient 
of an extrasensory experience is more safely considered to be the 
individual in whom the necessary initiative action or agency resides. 


The event, including any other living person, whether so-called 
“agent” or not, may influence to a certain limited extent the nature 
of the percipient’s experience, but does not initiate it in the sense 
that a sensory stimulus does. If in addition to thus relegating 
action to the percipient the view is kept in mind that psi operates 
not only unconsciously but outside the concepts of a space-time 
world, the logical difficulties involved in the time discrepancies of 
precognition as well as in the general lack of correspondence be- 
tween experience and event are made much less serious. 

It must be remembered, of course, that a case study belongs in 
the exploratory phase of a research program in the large. Its aim 
is to suggest new orientations and working hypotheses, but not to 
reach verified conclusions. The above suggestion is made with 
that understanding and is not intended to have significance beyond 
its proper stage. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF EXTRASENSORY 
PERCEPTION IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By J. G. van BusscHBACH 





ABSTRACT: This article reports the first published work carried out with 
Dutch primary school children as subjects and one of the very few research 
projects in which children have been tested in the classroom situation. The 
testing material was cards marked with three kinds of targets: arithmetical 
symbols, colors, and words. The 20,190 trials gave a total number of hits that 
was statistically significant.. In the separate categories, only the arithmetical 
symbols were independently significant. The tests are being continued with 
older children. 


Mr. van Busschbach is government-inspector of elementary and secondary 
schools in Amsterdam.—Ed. 





‘Tim vIEW that the faculty of extrasensory perception is not 
limited to only a few gifted persons but is a commonly occurring 
phenomenon is becoming more and more prevalent. Past research 
has also indicated that telepathic communication between two in- 
dividuals is affected by the degree of their personal contact and 
rapport. If these hypotheses are true, then it would appear likely 
that the normal classroom situation would provide a good oppor- 
tunity for ESP testing. 

The ESP tests to be herein described were carried out during 
1950-51 in Holland in the Amsterdam primary schools.’| They 
represent the first section of a larger study, the main object of which 
was to compare the test results of children in different school grades 
and age groups. The present paper deals with tests made with 673 
primary school children, mostly between the ages of ten and twelve 
years, composing twenty-one different classes. 

The technique employed was that of GESP. The teacher served 
as agent and I was always present as observer. 


PROCEDURE 


All the children in a particular class were tested simultaneously. 
The size of the classes ranged from 20 to 57 pupils. The agent in 


*The work was first reported by Mr. van Busschbach in Tijdschrift voor 
Parapsychologie, No. 2 and 3, 1952. With his cooperation the original data were 
reappraised at the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University under the 
direction of Elizabeth McMahan. 
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each case was the teacher of the class. Instead of the regular ESP 
cards, the following three kinds of target cards were used: ; 
(1) arithmetical symbols: + O — : X, 
(2) colors: red, yellow, green, blue, and orange 
(3) words: stoel (chair), bord (blackboard), raam (window), 
deur (door), and krijt (chalk) 


These were chosen because the subjects were familiar with them. 
Each child made 30 “guesses,” 10 for each of the three sets of target 
cards. 

Before the actual testing of a class, the teacher was fully in- 
formed about the nature of the investigation and about his part in 
the test. The children were told that they and their teacher were 
going to play a new guessing game, and the procedure was explained 
to them. They were also told that those making the highest scores 
would be given rewards of candy. My own role was explained as 
that of umpire to see that the rules of the game were followed. 

The teacher (A) seated himself at a table at the back of the room 
in a sort of cubicle constructed of cardboard. His back was to the 
subjects and theirs were turned to him. He was totally screened 
from their view and mine by the cardboard. On the table in front 
of A were placed face-down the five cards of one target set, the 
position number of each card being indicated by numbered slips of 
paper placed above the cards. A determined the one-to-five order 
of these cards arbitrarily, and I, as experimenter-observer (E), did 
not know the order during any test. 

A list of 10 random numbers from 1 to 5 was given to A just 
before the beginning of the test. This list indicated the target card 
for each of the ten trials in that set. The list was prepared by 
someone other than E and was made up from digits in a telephone 
directory. The last digits on randomly selected pages were used.” 


>The data that were sent to the Parapsychology Laboratory included lists 
of most of the digits used in the experiment, and we examined these to see if the 
numbers 1-5 occurred in approximately equal proportion, as would be expected 
in a random series. The observed frequencies were: (1) 147; (2) 95; (3) 106; 
(4) 58; (5) 154. These values represent a highly significant departure from the 
expected rectangular distribution. However, a different arrangement of the five 
key cards was used for each group of 10 trials to convert the digits to the actual 
target symbols, so there was no overall tendency toward unevenness in the fre- 
quency of the ESP targets themselves. It seems improbable, therefore, that the 
results were affected to any appreciable degree by the nonrandomness of the 
digits. 

As an indication of the effect of unequal p-values in this particular instance, 
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Each child was given a record sheet with spaces numbered from 
1 to 30 in which to write his “guesses.” He also filled in his name, 
sex, and age. Another set of five target cards like those which A 
was to use was fastened in arbitrary order to the blackboard to re- 
mind the subjects of what they were to guess. 

When all was ready and E was certain that everyone understood 
the instructions, he told A to pick up and look at the card in the 
position indicated by the first number on the list. When A had 
done so, he said, ‘Yes,’ which was the signal for the subjects to 
write down their “guesses.” 

After a brief interval, FE said, “Next card,’ and the test pro- 
ceeded in this way until 10 trials had been made. 

A set of five different cards were then fastened to the black- 
board and pointed out to the subjects as the new targets. A ar- 
ranged his set of new cards before him and received a new list of 
numbers. Then 10 more trials were made in the manner just 
described. The 10 trials for the remaining set of target cards were 
then completed in the same way. The order of presentation of the 
three target sets was always the same: 
first, arithmetical symbols; second, colors; third, words. 

Throughout the test I observed the children carefully to make 
certain they did not communicate with each other. 

In some classes the subjects copied their calls on a scrap of paper 
before handing in the origina! record sheet, and the provisional 
records were then compared with the master sheet. The latter, 
which was made up before any of the subjects’ record sheets were 
examined, contained a copy of the number list and the corresponding 
order of the target cards for each of the three sets. The children 
were allowed to do this preliminary check only when there was 
enough time left at the end of class. In this case, the promised re- 
wards of candy were made immediately. Experience showed that 
the children were seldom accurate in checking their own scores. For 
the most part, I did the checkup myself at home in the evening, and 


the empirical variance of the scores for the three series within each class was 
obtained. This was found to be smaller on the average than the variance based 
on the Greville method (which assumes random targets), and the error introduced 
by the nonrandomness was apparently on the safe side. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that the method of selecting the numbers from a telephone book is not a practice 
to be recommended on general statistical grounds.—Ed. 
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the scores were rechecked by a third person, not the agent. Children 
with high scores were given their promised candy. 


RESULTS 


The data consist of a total of 20,190 trials, or 6,730 trials for 
each of the three types of target material. Table 1 summarizes the 
results. 


TABLE 1 


GENERAL RESULTS 





Type of | Number of | Expected \ )bserved 
Target Trials Hits Hits 


| 
omen | 
Symbols 6,730 1,346 | 
Colors 6,730 1,346 | 1,399 
Words 6,730 1,346 | 1,395 


20,190 | 4038 | 4,212 


1418 | 
| 
| 





4174 


There was an excess of 174 direct hits over the number expected 
by chance, and the CR of 2.79 has an associated probability of .005. 
This CR value and the others shown in Table 1 were obtained at 
the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University by the Greville 
method (1), which applies when there is more than one call for 
each target. The degree to which this group testing aspect affected 
the results is indicated by the fact that the CR computed on the 
basis of the binomial hypothesis, in the usual manner appropriate 
for random targets with one call for each, is 3.06. The correct CR 
for these data from group tests is therefore 91.2 percent as high 
as the one obtained when the binomial hypothesis is assumed. 

In view of the precautions taken to exclude the possibility of 
error in the experiment, these results may be interpreted as being 
due to the presence of ESP. Table 1 shows that the highest rate 
of scoring was made on symbols and the lowest on words, but the 
differences are not significant. Furthermore, since the three sets 
of target material were always presented in the order shown, such 
a trend could be explained in terms of position in the session. 

This is the first ESP experiment to be carried out with Dutch 
primary school children in the classroom situation. There have 
been, in fact, few such experiments in the history of the field. 
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The significant results obtained indicate that this approach may be 
a good one for getting evidence of ESP from children in this par- 


ticular age group. Similar tests are being carried out with older 
children and these will be reported later. 
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A REVIEW OF KAHN’S “STUDIES IN 
EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION’ 


By J. G. Pratt 


Six CE it is unlikely that more than a small fraction of the readers of 
the Journal of Parapsychology have seen the report by S David 
Kahn in the October, 1952, Proceedings of the American Society 
for Psychical Research, it seems appropriate to start this review with 
a summary of the Kahn experiments. The report gives the results 
of five experimental ESP series in which subjects marked special 
test sheets designed for IBM (International Business Machines) 
scoring. The subjects were instructed to duplicate as closely as 
possible a target sheet which had already been marked in a random 
order and concealed in a designated place. Three of the series 
were done by subjects who worked individually, filling out their 
sheets at their own convenience. The others were group tests given 
to college students, one at Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the other at Harvard University. Details regarding the method 
of concealing the target sheet differed from one series to another, 
but the precautions in each instance were adequate to insure that 
the subjects had no sensory information of the target order. 

Each subject’s task on each trial was to put a pencil mark in 
one of five spaces on the test form to match the mark for that trial 
on the target sheet. The test form provided sets of spaces numbered 
from 1 to 150 on the front side and, in all except one series, from 
151 to 300 on the back side. For checking the results by machine, 
the IBM electronic scorer was set to correspond with the target 
sheet; and as each response sheet was inserted in the machine, it 
registered the total number of marks by the subject that agreed 
with those on the target sheet. 

Each of the five series gave more hits than the expected chance 
average, and the 43,278 calls made by 177 subjects in all the series 
yielded a positive deviation of 271.4 hits. By the binomial method, 
which is appropriate for random targets with one call for each target, 
the critical ratio is 3.26, with the probability value of .00056. 


2S David Kahn, “Studies in Extrasensory Perception: Experiments Utilizing 
an Electric Scoring Device.” Proc. Am. Soc. psych. Res., Vol. 25, Oct., 1952. 
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Because of the fact that several subjects responded to each tar- 
get, the situation is one to which the binomial hypothesis is not 
strictly applicable. The first two series were therefore evaluated 
by the Greville method of assessing data from multiple calling 
tests, and the two series together were found to be significant. By 
the binomial method, they had given a probability figure of .003; 
the corresponding figure as given by the Greville method was .006. 

One major finding in addition to the total score is reported. This 
was a decline effect observed when the hits made on the first side of 
the response sheet were compared with the results of the second side 
of the sheet. In this analysis, Series 2, which consisted of only 150 
trials by each subject, was not divided into two parts but was added 
as a whole to the first half of each of the other four series. Over the 
five series, the first 150 trials for all the subjects pooled yielded a 
slightly larger positive deviation than that given by the data as a 
whole. This indicates that the ESP effect was concentrated in the 
first sheet of calls, while the average result of the second set of trials 
in those four series which used both sides of the response sheet was 
quite near the expected chance level. The first 150 trials for all sub- 
jects combined were highly significant (binomial CR = 4.21, 
P = .000,013), and the difference between the first and second sides 
was also significant (binomial CR = 2.66, P = .004). 

Appendix 1, entitled “A Study of Decline Effects in ESP,” 
reports a special experiment by Kahn and Ulric Neisser. Nineteen 
subjects were asked to fill out each week one of the double sheets of 
trials with a different target sheet for each week. The experiment 
continued for a period of six weeks. The data thus offered an 
opportunity to study the consistency of the decline between the two 
halves of the page as well as the chronological trend over a number 
of tests. (The first week's responses of this special experiment 
were included in the main body of the report as Series 5; therefore 
the results already described and those found in the appendix over- 
lap to this degree.) The results indicate that two decline effects 
occurred simultaneously. There was a consistent drop in the rate 
of scoring between the first and second sides of the record sheet, 
such as had been found in the earlier series. And in addition, there 
was a chronological decline in the scoring rate over the six weeks’ 
period. The decline was more pronounced through the first four 
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weeks, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth weeks were all below the 
expected chance level to about the same degree. 

Both of these declines are significant by the binomial critical ratio 
of the difference. The two sides of the page give a CR of the dif- 
ference of 2.46 (P = .007), and the difference between the first and 
second halves of the series, a CR of 3.64 (P = .00014). 

Both effects are evaluated also by means of a chi-square test 
applied to the number of subjects whose scores were consistent 
with the general trend and those whose scores were exceptions to it. 
This method is free of any objections that might be raised against 
the use of the binomial distribution as the basis of evaluation. The 
decline between the two sides of the page gave a chi square of 4.26 
(1 degree of freedom), with P = .04; the series decline, a chi 
square of 6.37 (1 d.f.), with P = .012. 

The two values of chi square are not combined in the report; 
but as the two decline effects are statistically independent, the chi 
squares may be summed to get an estimation, which is undoubtedly 
a conservative one, of the overall decline effect in this special experi- 
ment. The total chi square is 10.63 (2 d.f), with P = .005. 

Another part of the investigation involved a study of the rela- 
tionship between ESP performance and the subjects’ attitudes and 
opinions about ESP. Kahn administered an attitude questionnaire 
to the subjects in his two group tests, and the information obtained 
was used in a study of different aspects of the subjects’ opinions 
toward ESP and toward the tests in relation to their ESP scoring 
level. One question was designed to separate the subjects into two 
groups, the ‘‘sheep’’ (those who accepted or were openminded to the 
possibility of ISP) and the “goats” (those who rejected the possi- 
bility of ESP). The objective was to see if the results would con- 
firm the findings of Schmeidler, who found that sheep scored 
positively and goats negatively, the difference being significant in 
several series of tests. In the present instance, the study was in- 
conclusive, and one reason may have been that only four out of 
74 subjects were classified as goats. The difference in sheep-goat 
scoring levels was in the predicted direction, though not statistically 
significant. Other aspects of the subjects’ attitudes were likewise 
found not to be related to their ESP scores to a statistically signifi- 
cant degree, and the separation of the subjects into “expansive” and 
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“compressive” groups on the basis of a single drawing made by each 
one did not yield any appreciable difference in ESP scoring. The 
most suggestive finding related to attitudes was that subjects who 
said they would not be disturbed if their results yielded evidence of 
ESP scored above chance expectation as a group, while those who 
said they would be disturbed scored below. The binomial CR of 
the difference was 1.80, which has a probability of .036 if it is as- 
sumed that the direction of difference was predicted. 

A study was also made of the relation between personal adjust- 
ment and ESP scoring. The 52 Harvard subjects in Group 4 of the 
experiment received the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory, 
By their responses to this questionnaire, they were grouped accord- 
ing to whether they were above or below the mid-point of the Heston 
Scale. Then the subjects in each of these two personal adjustment 
groups were divided on the basis of their ESP scores into those 
above and those below mean chance expectation. The results sug- 
gested that there was a positive relationship between a high personal 
adjustment rating and a high ESP score; the chi-square value was 
one that would be expected on a chance basis about four times in a 
hundred. 

The distances between the subjects and the targets varied from 


a few feet to 500 miles. There was no apparent effect of distance 
upon the results. 


The scores were higher in the three series in which the subjects 
worked individuaily at their convenience than in the two series of 
group tests. 


So much for the essential facts of these experiments. Even such 
a brief and objective summary indicates that this number of the 
Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research is an 
important contribution to the research literature of parapsychology. 
There are other aspects of the report, however, which need to be 
brought into perspective if the publication is to be properly placed 
in relation to earlier work in the field. What is the most distinctive 
single aspect of this research? On this question there are two op- 
posed points of view that may be presented. One is that of the 
experimenter, as represented in his report. The other is that of this 
reviewer, which has been shared by the colleagues with whom he 
has discussed the results. 
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It seems clear from various statements made throughout the 
report that Kahn considers his experiment to have been the first 
one that has satisfactorily met all of the reasonable criticisms raised 
against ESP investigations. In particular, the use of machine scor- 
ing was represented as the feature making this the first adequately 
controlled ESP experiment. No specific experiments among the 
preceding work are singled out for criticism, but the implication 
that they were all inadequate in some respect is clear from the 
repeated emphasis upon the point of view that the use of the machine- 
scoring method represents the first work to which there can be no 
reasonable objection. 

In the April, 1953, number of the Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research R. A. McConnell discusses this 
aspect of the report. He points out how far from fool-proof is the 
IBM test-scoring procedure used in the experiments. Dr. Mc- 
Connell is undoubtedly correct when he states that accuracy of re- 
sults obtained by this method is dependent upon visual hand-checking 
of the response sheets before they are placed in the machines. With- 
out this visual checking, spuriously low scores may arise from failure 
to mark some trials, or spuriously high scores from marks placed 
in more than one space on a given trial. A third source of error is 
failure to make marks heavy enough to be recorded by the machine. 

Kahn, in his report, recognizes the need for visual checking of 
the data, and he appears to attach more importance to the visual 
check, as far as accuracy goes, than to the machine scoring. He seems 
to be struggling to maintain two conflicting points of view. On the 
one hand, he would like to represent the machine-scoring method 
as a control par excellence against error. But on the other hand, 
he corrects his data on the basis of hand checking, and in so doing 
lists errors made by the machine which could not have been found 
in any other way. Then why use the machine at all ? 

At one point Kahn states: ““The method makes it possible to 
apply two completely independent checking techniques (human and 
mechanical scoring} to the same data, and thus permits an estimate 
of the error in either one.” This procedure offers no advantage 
over the completely independent visual checking of results by two 
individuals, which has long been standard practice in well-controlled 
ESP investigations. I cannot agree with Kahn’s statement that 
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since the machine made such a low percentage of errors in his in- 
vestigations it will not be necessary to do any hand checking in the 
future. 

In relation to the question of standards of safeguarding against 
error in the paper, a further comment may be offered on the statis- 
tical evaluation. The Greville method for multiple calling is applied 
only to the first two series. Two reasons are given for not using 
this method in the rest of the analyses: first, that it made relatively 
little difference where it was used; and, second, that the method is 
cumbersome. Ordinarily these reasons would seem quite sufficient, 
but are they sufficient in the present instance? The type of response 
required, in which the subject simply had to choose one in a row of 
five spaces to be marked as his call, is particularly conducive to 
position preferences. After the Kahn work was done, an investi- 
gator at the Parapsychology Laboratory carried out an experiment 
with the IBM scoring procedure. He found that the binomial 
method applied to his results made them appear to be highly signifi- 
cant, while the Greville method showed that they did not meet the 
usual standard of significance. This came about because the sub- 
jects preponderently favored the middle positions and slighted the 
end ones. 

Do the first two series of the Kahn report provide an adequate 
precedent for disregarding the Greville method in the remainder ? 
This question is especially pertinent if the experimenter seems to 
represent his report as one that meets all possible criticism. The use 
of the Greville method is obviously more time-consuming than the 
binomial evaluation, but anyone who chooses to do multiple-calling 
tests should recognize that the time saved at the data-collecting stage 
will be offset, to some degree at least, by the longer time required 
to evaluate the data properly. To shirk this responsibility is to leave 
one’s findings with an undefined margin of uncertainty in respect 
to their level of significance. In the Kahn report this uncertainty 
exists, particularly in connection with the decline effects, which 
seem to be one of the most remarkable features of the results. 

It seems probable that the really distinctive feature of these 
investigations is quite other than the one claimed by the experi- 
menter. Rather, may it not be the special role which the experimenter 
played in the success of the experiments ? 
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In this connection, a few points are important as background. 
Kahn and Neisser were both undergraduates at Harvard at the 
time these experiments were conducted. The method itself, far 
from being the answer to the parapsychologist’s prayer for a re- 
peatable experiment, is one which most investigators would describe 
as particularly unlikely, from a psychological point of view, to yield 
evidence of ESP performance. Harvard University—especially the 
Psychology Department—does not have an atmosphere that could 
be described as enthusiastic about parapsychological research. In 
spite of all these disadvantages in the general situation, the investi- 
gations were successful over an extended series of tests. How is 
such an outstanding achievement to be explained? 

The answer may lie in the personality and motivation of the chief 
experimenter himself. Kahn has a family background of long and 
deep interest in parapsychological phenomena. Furthermore, in his 
Sophomore year at Harvard, he took the lead in forming the Har- 
vard Society for Parapsychology, an organization of undergraduate 
students whose aim was scientific study and research in parapsy- 
chology. Where others probably would have had no hope of success, 
Kahn was able to interest some members of the Psychology De- 
partment and of other departments in the University in his research 
and to get their cooperation at different stages of the investigation. 

When the report is considered as the product of an under- 
graduate student working in such a difficult area of research under 
these circumstances, it is clear how strongly motivated he must have 
been and how unusual were the social gifts employed. The pro- 
cedure, one in which machine scoring was used for the first time, 
assumed great importance for him and provided a worthy objective. 
This all creates a picture of a young experimenter, full of a deep 
sense of the importance of his work and driven to even greater 
heights of enthusiasm by the feeling that his was the research to 
end all criticism of ESP. 

Kahn believed that one of the advantages of the machine-scoring 
test procedure was that it enabled the experimenter to keep in the 
background. A more likely interpretation is that the experimenter 
was a central factor, and a very large one indeed, in the success of 
the investigation. 


This interpretation does not make the investigations any less 
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important than the experimenter considered them to be. On the 
contrary, the suggestion offered is only one of additional, psycho- 
logical significance that reaches beyond any consideration of testing 
procedure alone. Parapsychologists have long been aware of the 
importance of the personality of the experimenter as a factor which 
may determine whether a psi experiment will succeed or fail. Yet 
there has been in many instances a reluctance to recognize this factor, 
as if admitting its presence would somehow detract from the scien- 
tific merits of any research. 

Kahn, in his report, emphasizes the need for repeatability of ESP 
experiments. In the Introduction, the primary hypothesis to be 
tested is stated as follows: “ESP can be demonstrated by a method- 
ology which excludes all possible counter-hypotheses . . . . The 
method must offer the possibility of being independently and pre- 
cisely repeated.”’ And the final paragraph of the General Summary 
states: “Thus, these results can be considered as extremely encour- 
aging in terms of the attempts of parapsychologists in the last fifteen 
years to put the demonstration of ESP on a repeatable basis.” Be- 
tween these two points in the report, one looks in vain for any 
attempt to describe the psychological conditions which accounted 
for the success of these experiments, conditions that are the primary 
requirement of any effort to repeat the work. 

Of course repeatability is an important objective of parapsy- 
chological research, but it will only be achieved by learning to recog- 
nize and control the really basic factors that influence psi processes. 
Too often, the efforts to find a repeatable experiment have been 
modeled after the physical sciences or upon a psychology that apes 
physics. The objective of developing a repeatable psi experiment 
in the broader sense is one of the greatest challenges facing para- 
psychologists, and one that will require their best cooperative 
efforts. Ultimately, the contribution of the Kahn research to this 
problem may well outweigh its other important achievements with- 
out in the least detracting from them. 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 





LETTERS AND COMMENTS 
FURTHER COMMENTS ON CAUSALITY 


|: rn the discussion of the meanings of “cause” and “ef- 
fect’’ recently published in this journal by C. W. K. Mundle (4) 
and Antony Flew (3), I should like to bring to the fore certain 
pertinent writings from the field of theoretical physics. 

I would first like to challenge the statement that “the current 
meanings of ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ make it tautologous to say ‘a cause 
must be prior to its effect.’” Apparently these are not the only 
currently accepted meanings, as evidenced, I think, by the following 
quotations from the well-known physicist Max Born (1). 


. causality is used with several different shades of mean- 
ing. I shall try to disentangle these notions and eventually sum 
them up in definitions. 

The cause-effect relation is used mainly in two ways; I shall 
illustrate this by giving examples .. . 

“There is no life on the moon because of the lack of an atmos- 
phere containing oxygen.” 

“Chemical reactions are caused by the affinity of molecules.” 

... these sentences state timeless relations. They say that one 
thing or one situation A causes another B, meaning apparently 
that the existence of B depends on A, or that if A were changed 
or absent, B would also be changed or absent. Compare these 
statements with the following: .. . 

“The fall of Hitler was caused by the defeat of his armies.” 

“The destruction of Hiroshima was caused by the explosion 
of an atomic bomb.” 

In these sentences one definite event A is regarded as the 
cause of another B; both events are more or less fixed in space 
and time. I think that these two different shades of the cause- 
effect relation are both perfectly legitimate. 


. .. let us veturn to causality and its two ways of application, 
one as a timeless relation of dependence, the other as a depend- 
ence of one event fixed in time and space on another. I think 
that the abstract, timeless meaning of causality is the funda- 
mental one. 
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I prefer to use the expression “causality” mainly for this 
timeless dependence. It is exactly what experimentalists and ob- 
servers mean when they trace a certain phenomenon to a certain 
cause by systematic variation of conditions. The other applica- 
tion of the word to two events following one another is, however, 
in so common use that it cannot be excluded. Therefore I sug- 
gest that it should be used also, but supplemented by some “attri- 
butes” concerning time and space. [If] it is always assumed 
that the cause precedes the effect ; | propose to call this the prin- 
ciple of antecedence. . . . 


I shall now try to condense these considerations in a few 

definitions. 

Determinism postulates that events at different times are con- 
nected by laws in such a way that prediction of unknown 
situations (past or future) can be made. . 

Causality postulates that there are laws by which the occur- 
rence of an entity B of a certain class depends on the 
occurrence of an entity A of another class, where the word 
“entity” means any physical object, phenomenon, situa- 
tion, or event. A is called the cause, B the effect. 

If causality refers to single events, the following attributes 

of causality must be considered: 

Antecedence postulates that the cause must be prior to, or at 
least simultaneous with, the effect... . 


In view of the opinions of such leaders in science as Prof. Born, 
perhaps Mr. Flew should be less dogmatic on the subject of cau- 
sality. 

To comment further on Flew’s attitude that ‘‘causation which 
can work backwards in time . . . is indeed (logically) impossible,” 
I should like to quote passages from R. P. Feynman’s article “The 
Theory of Positrons” (2) in which Feynman discusses a certain re- 
interpretation of the solutions of the famous Dirac equation (the 
italics are mine). 


In this solution, the “negative energy states” appear in a form 
which may be pictured (as by Stiickelberg) in space-time as 
waves traveling away from the external potential backwards tn 
time. Experimentally, such a wave corresponds to a positron 
approaching the potential and annihilating the electron. A par- 
ticle moving forward in time (electron) in a potential may be 
scattered forward in time (ordinary scattering) or backward 
(pair annihilation). When moving backward (positron) it may 
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be scattered backward in time (positron scattering) or forward 
(pair production). 


This over-all space-time point of view leads to considerable 
simplification in many problems. 


. This view is quite different from that of the Hamil- 
tonian method which considers the future as developing contin- 
uously from out of the past. Here we imagine the entire 
Space-time history laid out, and that we just become aware of 
increasing portions of it successively. 


This therefore suggests that negative energy components 
created by scattering in a potential be considered as waves propa- 
gating from the scattering point toward the past, and that such 
waves represent the propagation of a positron annihilating the 
electron in the potential. 


The fact that classically the action (proper time) increases 
continuously as one follows a trajectory is reflected in quantum 
mechanics in the fact that the phase, which is | E, | | te—t; |, 
always increases as the particle proceeds from one scattering 
point to the next. 


It would therefore appear that there is nothing in the mathe- 
matical theory of elementary particles that gives a time direction to 
causality or the transmission of information. The direction is 
implicit only in the point of view that is adopted. 

By considering a space-time quantum mechanical type of view 
point, I think I can also suggest a way out of the “paradoxical 
theory of time’? which Mundle introduces by the statement: “The 
fact that some future events are precognized seems to imply that 
these future events were actual before they happened.” Why do the 
events themselves have to be actual, rather than just their probabi- 
ities (as in quantum mechanics ) ? 

Suppose, for example, we represent the possible events that could 
happen tomorrow as various lines leading out from the point we 
call ‘“‘now.”” And suppose we could assign a value to each line—for 
instance, .04, .10, .85, and .01—so that they all add up to certainty 
(1.0). Then the event which would be precognized would be the 
event with the highest numerica! probability (.85), the event most 
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likely to happen, but not necessarily the one which actually will hap- 
pen, for this may not be completely determined until tomorrow is 
reached. Being forewarned of this likelihood, the individual might 
very possibly be able to prevent its occurrence. Indeed, his pre- 
cognition could easily have been of the form: “If you don’t act, 
this event is very, very likely to happen.”” In fact, it would seem 
to me to be far more important to possess this type of information 
than just ESP as to what the future is going to be. A facility at 
ESP which would allow one to know what to do about it, what 
action (physical or mental) to take, appears more desirable than to 


possess innumerable fine details concerning an already “determined”’ 
future. 
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GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
appearing in this JourNAL, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 

A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings tests) 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 


Humphrey (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.). 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 

AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


BT (“Broken Technique”): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is 


laid aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is 
made at the end of the run. 


CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 


CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 
hand. 


CHANCE EXPECTATION = MEAN CHANCE Expectation: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CHANCE AVERAGE: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI SQUARE: A sum of quant’ties each of which is a deviation squared divided 
by an expected value. Also a sun, of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO) : A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson’s.) 

CR oF THE DiFrFeRENCE: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 

DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 


CLosep Deck: An ESP deck composed of five each of the five symbols. 
—_ Deck: An ESP deck made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 

DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 


from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may be total 
(for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 
BacKWwarp DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets preceding the assigned 
targets (the ones for which they were intended). Displacement to the targets 
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one, two, three, etc. places preceding the assigned target are designated as (—1), 
(—2), (—3), ete. 
Forwarp DispLaceMENT: ESP responses to targets coming later than the as- 
signed targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the assigned target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), etc. 

DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the deck before any are removed or checked. 

EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows the 
main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to exclude 
the possibilty of the hypothesis being tested. 


ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 


ESP Carps: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
three parallel wavy lines (called ‘“‘waves”), square, plus. 
ESP Sympots: See plate opposite page 1, this JourNaAL, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 
EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with methods 
such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus object is one 
of a known range). 

FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 

GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to operate. 

HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or more. 

LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 


MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 

P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency 
of a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with those psychical ef- 
fects which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recognized 
law. 

PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by 
a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 

PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 

PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their simi- 
larity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify persona! factors or processes in nature which 


transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” 
and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. : 
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QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION) : The distribution of hits in the record page 
(or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found 
in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 

RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 

Tota Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
AVERAGE Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


SD (STANDARD DEVIATION): Usually the theoretical root mean square of 

the deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/npq, in which n is the num- 
ber of single trials, » the probability of success per trial, and q the probability 
of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 \/no. of runs.) Sometimes the SD 
used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or THE DiFFERENCE: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the SD 
of the difference is equal to % V1/R + 1/R3 where o* is the SD of a single 
run and R: and R2 are the number of the runs in the respective samples com- 
pared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of one 
test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecutive 
group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this JouRNAL is a probability value of .02 or less, or a deviation in either 
direction such that the CR is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most commonly 
the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In PK tests, 
any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 


TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) which 
the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e., to 
identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 


Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 


TarceT Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a con- 
sequence of direct mental action. 


TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another per- 
son. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK tests, 
a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 
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this withdrawal, although on other grounds, yet the issue remains 
for all these who still cherish the ideal of science as conceived ly 
the great founders of modern science of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Well, some may say, scientists are human. Agreed. Agreed, 
also, that the rest of us are as faulty as the scientists, and should 
be as critical of ourselves as of anyone else. But here we have a 
profession which avows high aims, declaring the noblest of prin 
ciples as its guiding light. A) profession, moreover, which has 
acquired rather extraordinary authority with the general public dur 


ing a scant three hundred years. [t is surely not unfair, therefore, 


to make the workings of the scientific mind a matter of study, and 


to examine in some detail the all-too-human aspeets of scientific 
orthodoxy. 
—" The Future Belongs to Dissenters,” 


> 


Manas, July 15, 1933 





CHARACTER AND SCTENTIFIC ORTIHODONY 


One great psychological question that is even more neglected than 
“psychic” mysteries is the question of why some men stand up to 
he counted on issues like this one [the findings of parapsychology |, 
and why others do not 

Apparently, there is a fashion in such matters, governed by the 
diverse cultural traditions in a complex society. We have no doubt 
that there are psychologists in plenty who would brave all) sorts 
of criticism to defend the vietims of academic loyalty probes and 
purges—-as a matter of facet, the American Psychological Associa 
tion, as we reeall, was the first academic group to make public 


protest against the lovalty oath sponsored by the Regents of the 


University of California \nd even af in this case they were 


spurred on by a “traditron™ in which they had been schooled, it 
night be unfair to term the psychologists, or the majority of them, 
perpetual conformusts. “Phe question, however, is this: Can psychol 
ogists afford even a temporary submergence in any orthodoxy, 


Without losing their claim to usefulness 7 


Often men trained im science argue that they have no interest 
in psvelne research because they do not regard it as particularly 
“important.” “This is a curious conclusion, since the most vigorous 
opponents of ESP have insisted that psvehic phenomena, if admitted 
to be real, will shatter the known scientific universe by demanding 
admission of laws or forces concerning which the established sciences 
know absolutely nothing ! 

So we argue that, not mere acceptance or rejection, but unpar 
fal examination, of the findings of parapsychology, involves, among 
other things, a problem) of character \nd this problem can be 
evaded, we think, only by withdrawing from the time-honored view 


that science ts the quest for truth. The Positivists have already made 
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